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§rg-A large quantity of matter, prepared and laid off— 
of various and interesting character, must lie over, or be 
altogether neglected—but some of it will be brought up 
next week, for reading and REFERENCE. 


§G-A supplement, as published for the last number, 
accompanies the present sheet—and we have been ena- 
bled to get-in the report of the secretary of the treasury 
on the state of the finances, with the reports of the secre- 
tary of war and of the navy, and that of the postmaster 
general, with an important additional document, &c. 
making, in the whole, a great quantity of matter fitted for 
this work. 

Mr. John WV. Niles has been appointed, by the gover- 
nor of Connecticut, a senator of the United States, in the 
place of Mr. Smith, deceased, and has proceeded to 
Washington. He is a ‘*Van Buren man”—and Gideon 
Wells, it is said, will be appointed postmaster at Hart- 
ford, in his place. 

It is now said that the governor of Louisiana will ap- 
point governor oman, a senator, in the place of Mr. 
Gayarre, resigned. He is awhig. ‘Ihe legislature of 
the state has the same political designation. 

It is understood, also, that Mr. Poindexter or Mr. 
Plumer, both in the opposition, will soon arrive from 
saeaanl steer party having elected the governor and, 
it is said, a large majority in the legislature. 

Mr. John Howard Payne has published in the Knox- 
ville Register, an address and statement, occupying ten 
eolumns and a half, in relation to his recent arrest. 

We shall endeaver to notice it in our next. His ar- 
rest, and in the state of T'’ennessee, was a violent outrage. 
Indeed, it is said, in some of the Georgia papers, that 
Bishop, the commander of the Georgia guards, had ab- 
sconded, with a portion of the public money! 

The ‘‘Chronicle,” of yesterday morning, learns from 
Harrisburgh, that the ANTI-MASONIC CONVENTION, On 
Wednesday evening, with great unanimity, nominated 
gen. Harrison as acandidate for president. It was con- 
fidently expected that the wag CONVENTION would una- 
nimously concur in the nomination. 


— 


The Globe of Thursday says—‘*We understand that 
the Franklin bank of Baltimore has been selected as an 
additional depository of the public money in that eity, in 
conjunction with the Union bank of Maryland.” 


We have news from Florida and Texas, but cannot 
give the particulars. In the former, much: fear was en- 
tertained of an irruption of the Seminole Indians; in the 
latter, the Texians had gained some advantages. 


Mr. Thomas Ritchie has been elected state printer in 
Virginia—for him 95; for Mr. Shepherd 86. 


There are a great variety of reports concerning the 
present state of our relations with France. The follow- 
ing, from the Journal of Commerce, appears entitled to 
credit— 

Letters from the best sources by the Utica say that a con- 
ciliatory message, on the part of our president, would put an 
end to all difficulty and insure the payment of the money. 
The American consul at Havre informed captain Depeyster on 
the day of his sailing, that he had no news respecting the de- 
parture of Mr. Barton. The letters say that nothing had been 
determined, and whether he would leave remained undecided. 

Postscript. We have just come into possession of a docu- 
ment which we have no doubt gives us the exact history of the 
transactions at Paris. 

The intercourse between Mr. Barton and the French govern- 
ment had been entirely courteous and friendly. The ministry 
replied to Mr. B’s inquiry, that, as Mr. Livingston’s letter was 
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written before the passage of the bill in the chambers, they 
were desirous of something subsequent, and that, as the presi- 
dent of the United States had said he could say no more, but 
should refer the matter to congress, they waited to see what 
would transpire on the meeting of congress, and in the mean 
time had forwarded despatches to the French charge at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Barton may possibly return, and perhaps, as a con- 
sequence, the French charge also go home, but that these 
events ought not to be looked upon as of great importance, as 
itis confidently expected that the explanations made at the 
meeting of congress will be sufficient. 


ABOLITION OF OATHS IN GREAT Britatn. By an act passed 
in the British parliament the 9th Sept. and to take effect from 
and after the first day of October last, 

The following declaration is to be substituted instead of the 
oaths heretofore required to be taken in accordance with the 
rite, as some say, idolatrous custom of kissing the book. 

I, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely declare that [here the fact 
is declared], and I make this solemn declaration conscien- 
tiously believing the same to be true, and by virtue of the pro- 
vision of an act, made and passed in the 6th year of the reign of 
his majesty, William the LV, entitled am act for the more effec- 
tual abolition of oaths. 

The foregoing act embraces all cases save oaths or declara- 
tions as to allegiances which are to remain: and all persons au- 
thorised heretofore to administer Oaths, may administer and 
sign such declaration. 

All persons making a false declaration shall be deemed guilty 
ofa misdemeanor. 

His Britannic majesty’s consulate, New York. 

Whereas, by an act of the imperial parliament, passed in the 
last session, entitled an act to amend and consolidate the laws 
relating to the merchant, seamen, &c. 

The following clauses form part of said act, and come within 
the purview of this consulate. 

No seaman, whether a subject of his majesty or a foreigner, 
to be discharged from a British vessel without the order of his 
majesty’s consul in writing. 

None of the crew to be left behind on the plea of having de- 
serted, or not in a condition to proceed on the voyage, only 
under a certificate in writing by the consul. 

Masters shall deliver to the consul the agreement with the 
ship’s crew, to remain with the consul until leaving the port, 
under the penalty of £25. No seaman shall be shipped by the 
master except with the privity of the consul, under the penalty 
of £25 sterling for every seaman so shipped in breach of the 
act. 

The act prescribes the form of the agreement to be entered 
into between the master and seamen—which will be furnished 
at this office. 


March of MACHINERY. The hewers of stone will doubtless 
be delighted to hear that their labors are neatly at an end; and 
that very shortly they will be at liberty either to “sit twiddling 
their thumbs,’? or to learn some other trade, as they may here- 
after determine; for, according to the last number of the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine,a machine has been invented by one Mr, 
James Hunter, superintendent of the Leysmill quarries, near 
Arbroath, which will entirely supersede the mason’s hand-mal- 
let and chisel, and leave all hand-labor, in point of economy 
and despatch, atan immeasurable distance. Mr. Hunter calls 
this machine a power stone-planing machine; and we are told 
that it is so ingeniously and judiciously contrived, that it will 
reduce and polish more blocks of rough stone in thirty minutes 
ata cost of one shilling and sevenpence, than a good mason could 
reduce and polish in five days and a half, at a cost of fifteen shil- 
lings and ninepence; and the machine, moreover, will do the 
work in a far more workman-like manner than the man! The 
many thousand handicraft men, therefore, who have hitherto 
got their bread by the dressing and polishing of blocks of stone, 
had better learn some other craft as speedily as possible; or 
they will be leftto kick up their heels, twiddle their thumbs, 
and dine with Duke Humphrey. 

A smooth Macadamised road, and still more, the even gravel 
roads, which are constructed through pleasure grounds, are far 
more severe upon horses than the pavement of the London 
streets. This is a fact, which is not merely the result of theory, 
but which has been brought to the immediate test of experiment. 
‘To draw a ton weight along the pavement of Fleet street and 
the Strand, was found to require a pull amounting to thirty-two 
pounds, while the best constructed Macadamised road, formed 
upon a paved foundation, required forty-three pounds, and a 
gravel road one hundred and fifty pounds, The same load of 
one ton may, however, be tranaported upon a level rail road, 
with a drawing power of only niue pounds. [British Review, 
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EXTRAORDINARY TRAVELLING. A gentleman had occasion 
recently to visit the United States and Canada, on a special 
mission of business that demanded the utinost possible de- 
spatch. He left Dublin on the evening of April 29th, and 
break fasted again with his family in that city on the eighth of 
August following, having in the interim travelled a distance of 
10,365 miles. This performance, so unrivalled in the annals of 
European locomotion, we deem sufficiently interesting to be 
induced to copy from the traveller’s note book the particulars 
of the journey: Dublin to Liverpool, 125 steamboat; New York, 
3,500 passage ship; Philadelphia, 91 steamboat and rail way; 
Baltimore, 120 dito, dito; Wheeling 279 stage and rail way; 
Cincinnati, 358 steamboat; Louisville, 132 do.; Cumberland 
river, 213 do.; Salem 15 horseback; Hopkinsville, 40 stage; 
Louisville, 140 do.; Steubeaville, 511 steamboat; Wellsville, 30 
do.; Ashtabula, Lake Erie, 145 stage; Buffalo, 140 sailing boat; 
Niagara Falls, 20 steamboats; Montreal, 470 do. and coach; 
Albany, by Saratoga, 250 do. stage and canal; New York, 145 
steamboats; Staten Island aud back; to New York, 16 do.; 
Liverpool, 3,500 packet ship Dublin, 125 steamboat. ‘Total, 
10,365 miles in 111 days. { Dublin paper. 


TWENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
December 14. Mr. Goldsborough, of Maryland, appeared and 
took bis seat. 
This day waz «pent in ceremonies of respect to the memories 


of Elias Kent Kane, late a member of the senate, and Z. Wild- 
man, of the house, who had died since the recess on Thursday. 


December 15. Mr. Webster appeared and took his seat. 
Mr. Lowrie was re-elected secretary to the senate, by an una- 
nimous vote; Mr. Shackford sergeant-at-arms and dooreeeper, 


and Mr. Haight assistant doorkeeper—who were severally 
sworn, 


The chair laid before the senate the following communica- 
tions from the treasury department; which were, on motion of 
Mr. Clay, ordered to be laid on the table and printed. 

Ist. A communication from the treasury department in reply 
to a resolution of the 12th of February, 1835, directing the se- 
cretary to report what duties under 20 per cent. ad valorem, as 
provided by the 6th section of the act of 2d March, 1833, can be 
reduced or repealed with a due regard to the manufacturing in- 
terest, and an estimate of the probable amount of the reduc- 
tion. 

2d. Acommunication from the treasury department on the 


subject of the compromise of the claims of Thomas H. Smith & 
Sen. 


After other business — 

On mouon of Mr, Benton, his motion of Thursday last, that 
the courtesy of the senate be extended to the senators from 
Michigan, by assigning to them seats on the floor, was taken up 
for consideration. 

The question being about to be put, 


Mr. Clay said that he was not prepared to vote for this mo- 
tion. He said that Michigan has not been admitted into the 
union. He did not wish to prejudge the question, and was op- 
posed to any thing that might seem to settle the principal ques- 
tion. Mr. Benton had no desire to examine *“‘musty records”? 
on this subject. He was disposed to admit them, under certain 
reguiations—they could not vote, or attend the secret sessions, 
&e. He himself had obtained the same courtesy before the ad- 
mission of Missouri, and its incidental privileges, &e. Me. 
Clayton thought that time should be allowed, and spoke of cer- 
tain specific objections. Sundry preliminaries were to be consi- 
dered. The territorial designations of Ohio, Indiana and Iilinois, 
and of the territory of Ouisconsin had been changed by Michi- 
gan—he wished that these, and all their interests, should be 
fully before the senate, previous to any action on the case. He 
felt constrained to this course; and asked the assent of the se- 
nator from Missouri to lay the resolution on the table. Mr. 
Benton signified his assent; and Mr. King, of Alabama, express- 
ed a wish to call the attention of the senator from Missouri to 
the phraseology of his motion. The language used is ‘*in the 
senate.”? For this there was no precedent. None but senators 
could sit within the bar. He had no objection to admit the gen- 
tlemen on the floor, but not within the bar. He hoped, before the 
motion to lay on the table was made, that the senate would so 
modify the motion as to remove this objection, by saying “‘with- 
out the bar of the scenate.’?’ When the senators from Missouri 
applied, the president of the senate had a right to assign seats, 
but the senate had now taken away this power. 

The motion was then laid on the table. 


December 16. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Preston, from South Ca- 


rolina, appeared and took their seats. Mr. Calhoun took the 
oath. 


The chair announced the business first in order, being the 
election of the standing committees. 

The senate proceeded to baliot for a chairman of the commit- 
tee on foreign relations, when Mr. Clay was elected, the ballots 
being—Clay 23, King, of Alabama, 15, scattering 4. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on finance, 
resulted in the election of Mr. Webster, the ballot being—Web- 
ster 25. Wright 17, scattering |. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on commerce, 
resulted in the election of Mr. Davis, the ballot being —Davis 
22, Hill 17, scattering 4. 
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The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on mannufae- 
tures, resuited in the election of Mr. Knight, the ballot being— 
Knight 22, Wall 18, scattering 3. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on agriculture, 
resulted in the election of Mr. Brown, the bailot being—Brown 
25, Tipton 14, scattering 4. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on military 
affairs, resulted in the election of Mr. Benton, the ballot being 
—Benton 29, Black 6, scattering 6. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on the mili- 
tia, resulted in the election of Mr. Robinson, the ballot being— 
Robinson 36, scattering 5. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on naval af- 
fairs, resulted in the election of Mr. Southard, the ballot being— 
Southard 25, Tallmadge 17, scattering 1. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on public 
lands, resulted in the election of Mr. Ewing, the ballot being— 
Ewing 24, Morria 15, scattering 3. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on private 
land claims, resulted in the election of Mr. Black, the ballot be- 
ing— Black 25, Linn 17, scattering 1. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on Indian af- 
fairs, resulted in the election of Mr. White, the ballot being— 
White 36, scattering 2. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on claims. re- 
sulted in the election of Mr. Naudain, the ballot being—Nau- 
dain 21; Shepley 15. scattering 5. 

The next ballot,for chairman of the committee on the judici- 
ary, resulted in the election of Mr. Clayton, the ballot being— 
Clayton 22, Buchanan 16, scattering 3. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on the post 
office and post roads, resulted in the election of Mr. Grundy, 
the ballot being—Grundy 25, seattering 1). 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on roads and 
canals, resulted inthe election of Mr. Hendricks, the ballot be- 
ing—Hendricks 39, Robinson 1. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on pensions, 
resulted in the election of Mr. Tomlinson, the ballot being— 
Towlinson 23, Brown 17. ecattering 1. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, resulted in the election of Mr. Tyler, the bal- 
lot being—Tyler 23, King, of Georgia, 15, scattering 1. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the commitiee on revolu- 
tionary claims, resulted in the election of Mr. Moore, the ballot 
being—Moore 21, Hubbard 14, scattering 6. 

The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on the con- 
tingent expenses of the senate, resulted in the election of Mr. 
Mc Kean, the ballot being—McKean 22, Ruggles 14, scattering 4. 

‘The next ballot, for chairman of the committee on engrossed 
bills, resulted in the election of Mr. Shepley, the ballot being— 
Shepley 22, McKean 13, scattering 6. 

The senate proceeded to ballot for the remaining members of 
the several committees, when the following were elected. 

Foreign relutions—Messrs. King, of Georgia, Talimage, Man- 
gum and Porter. 

Finance—Mevssrs. Cuthbert, Wright, Mangum and Tyler. 

Commerce— Messrs. Goldsborough, Tomlinson, McKean and 
Linn. 

Manufactures—Messrs. Ruggles, Morris, Prentiss and Hen- 
dricks. 

Mr. Clay, at this stage, moved that the senate adjourn, and 

The senate adjourned. 


December 17. Mr. Clay gave notice that he should, on Mon- 
day next, ask leave to introduce a bill to appropriate, for a li- 
mited time, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, &c. 

Mr. Webster offered the following resolutions, which lie for 
consideration: 

Resolved, That so much of the president’s message as re- 
spects the question whether the United States cannot, without 
transcending their constitutional powers, secure to the post 
office department the use of the several rail roads in the United 
States, by an act of congress which shall provide within itself 
some equitable mode of adjusting the amount of compensation, 
be referred to the committee on the judiciary, with instructions 
to make a special report thereon. 

Resolved, That the committee on roads and canals be in- 
structed to report the number, extent and direction of the seve- 
ral rail roads already built or commenced, and the most impor- 
tant of those which are projected or coutemplated, in the seve- 
ral states; and that they inquire into the expediency of aiding 
in any of those undertakings on the part of the government of 
the United States, eitheir by making payment in advance on 
contracts for carrying the mails on such roads, or otherwise; 
and on condition of transporting the property or troops of the 
United States by such roads, free of expense to the United 
States, whether in peace or in war, 

After other business—- 

The senate then proceeded to ballot for the remainder of the 
standing committees, and the following is a list of the commit 
tees, so far as the electioa of this day, in a perfect form: 

On agriculture— Messrs. Kent, King, of Alabama, Morris and 
Wright. 

On military affairs—Messrs. Wall, Preston, Goldsborough 
and Tipton. 

On the militia—Messrs, Hendricks, McKean, Swift and 
Wall. 

On naval affuirs—Messrs. Tallmadge, Black, Robbins and 
Cuthbert. 
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On the public lands—Messrs. Moore, Prentiss, Crittenden and 
McKean. 

On private land claims—Messrs. Linn, Ruggles, Porter and 
King, of Ga. ’ 

On Indian affairs—Messrs. Tipton, Goldsborough, Swift and 
Brown. 

On claims—Messrs. Tipton, Shepley, Swift and Browa. 

On the judiciary—Messrs. Buchanan, Leigh, Preston and 
Crittenden, 

On the post office and post roads—Messrs. Robinson, Ewing, 
Kuight aud Davis. 

On roads and canals—Messrs. McKean, Robinson, Kent and 
Robbins. 

On pesnions—Messrs. Tallmadge, Linn, Prentiss and Mc- 
Kean. 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Kent, Naudain, South- 
ard and King, of Alabama. 

On revolutionary cluims—Measrs. White, Hubbard, Leigh and 
Shepley. 

On the contingent expenses of the senate—Messrs, Tomlinson 
and Brown. 

Oa engrossed bills—Messrs Hill and Morris. 

The senate concurred in the resolution of the house of re- 
preseotatives Concerning the election of chaplains, and 

The seuate adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday, Dec. 14. Messrs. Graves, of Kentucky, and Gar- 
land, of Louisiana, appeared, were qualified and took their 
Seiuls. 

‘ After the reading of the journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
ay. 
Mr. Howard moved the reconsideration of the vote by which 
the message from the president relative to the Ohio and Michi- 
gan boundary line, was ordered to be referred to a select com- 
nittee; and, On bis motion, the further consideration Was post- 

poned until to-morrow, 

Tue decease of Mr. Zalmon Wildman, of Con. was an- 
nonnced, also that of Mr. Kane, of the senate, and the usual 
tributes of respect were paid to their memories. After which 
the house adjourned—the fullowing appolutinentof committees 
being announced— 

On elections—Measrs. Claiborne, Griffin, Hawkins, Hard, 
Burns, Kilgore, Buchanan, Maury and Boyd. 

Of ways and means—Messrs. Cambreleug, McKim, Loyall, 
Corwin, Johnson, of Tennessee, Smith, of Maine, Lawrence, 
of Mass. Ingersoll and Owens. 

Of claims —Messrs. Whittlesey, Forrester, Banks, Bynum, 
Grennel, Davis, Taliaferro, P. C. Fuller and Chambers, of Ky. 

On commerce—Meassrs. Sutherland, Pinckney, Pearce, of R. 
1. Gillet, Puillips, Johnson, of La. Ingham, of Coun, Cushman 
and McKeon. 

On the public lands—Messrs. Boon, Slade, Williams, of N.C. 
Lincoln, Casey, Kennon, Dunlap, Chapman and Harrison, of 
Missouri. 

On the post office and post roads—Messrs. Connor, Briggs, La- 
porte, Hall, of Vt. Manon, of N. Y. Cileaveland, French, Shields 
and Hopkins. 

On the District of Columhia—Messrs. W. B. Shepard, Heis- 
ter, Vanderpoel, Bouldin, Washington, Lane, Rogers, Fairfield 
and Townes. 

On the judiciaru— Messrs. Beardsley, Thomas, Hardin, Pierce, 
of N. H. Robertson, Peyton, Toucey, Jones, of Va. and Martin, 

On revolutionary claims—Messrs. Mutilenberg, Crane, Stan- 
difer, Turnill, Kinnard, Beaumont, Craig, Chapin and Under- 
weod. 

On public expenditures—Messrs. Page, Clarke, of Pa. Me- 
Lene, Mason, of Me. Deberry, Leonard, Haley, White and 
Weeks. 

On private land claims—Messrs. Carr, Galbraith, Patterson, 
Chambers, of Pa. May, Garland, of Va. Hammond, Huntsman, 
uud Lawler. 

On manufactures—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Denny, Dickerson, 
McComas, Webster, Gideon Lee, Judson, Halsey and Granger. 

On agriculture—Messrs. Bockee. Bean, Roane, Shinn, De- 
berry, Bailey, Logan, Phelps and Effner. 

On Indian affairs—Messrs. Bell, McCarty, Everett, Graham, 
Ashley, Haynes, Lyon, Hawes and Chaney. . 

On military affairs—Messrs. Johnson, of Ky. Speight, Ward, 
Thompzon, of Ohio, Ceffee, Burch, McKay, Anthony and 
Dromgoole. 

On the militia—Mesers, Glascock, Henderson, Wm. K. Ful- 
ler, Wagoner, Cathoun, of Mavs. Joshua Lee, of New York, 
Carter, Coles and Willams, of Kentucky. 

On naval affairs—Messra. Jarvis, Milligan, Lansing, Reed, 
Grayson, Parker, Wise, Ash and Grantland. 

On foreign relations—Measrs. Mason, of Virginia, Howard, 
Campbell, Cramer, Hamer, Allen, of Ky, Parks, Cushing and 
Jackson, of Georgia. 

On the territories—Meesrs. Patton, Potts, Brown, Fowler, 
Pickens, Sprague, Pearce, of Maryland, Borden and Montgo- 
mery. 

On revolutionary pensions—Messrs. Wardwell, Lea, of Ten. 
Lay, Janes, Storer, Morgan, Klingensmith, Bond and Fry 

On invalid pensions—Messre. Miller, of Penn. Beale, Evans, 
of Maine, Schenck, Taylor, of N. Y. Uarrison, of Penn. Dou- 





On roads and canals—Messrs. Mercer, Vinton, Rencher, Lu- 
cas, Reynolds, of Lil. Hannegan, Steele, Jackson, of Mass. and 
Calhoun, of Ky. 

On revisal and unfinished business—Messrs. Huntingdon, 
Mann, of Penn. Mason, of Chio, Harlan and Farlin. 

On accounts—Messrs. Lea, of N. J. Darlington, Hall, of Me. 
Johnson, of Va. and Turner. 

On expenditures in the department of state—Messrs. A. H. 
Hi 4 tage Calhoun, of Mass. Hunt, of New York, Morris aud 
Sickles. 

On expenditures in the treasury department—Messrs. Allen, 
of Vt. Harper, Spangler, Russell and Barton. 

On expenditures in the department of war—Messrs. Jones, of 
Olio, Bovee, Johnson, of Va. Love and Hubley. 

On expenditures in the navy department—Messrs. Hall, of 
Maine, Sloans, Seymour, Pettigrew and Mason, of N. Y. 

On expenditures in the post office department—Messrs. Hawes, 
Burns, Childs, Bailey, of Maine and Meynolds, of N. Y. 

On expenditures on the public buildings—Messrs. Darlington, 
Hazeltine, Pearce, of R. I. Galbraith and Beale. 

SELECT COMMITTEES. 

On the rules and orders of the house—Mesers. Mann, of N. Y. 
Adams, of Mass. Thomas, of Md. Williams, of N. C, Cambre- 
leng, Everett, Parks, Parker and Chambers, of Penn. 

On the northern boundary of Ohio—Messrs. J. Q. Adame, 
Hardin, Patton, Pierce, of N. H. Haynes, Dickerson, McKay, 
Grayson and Judson. 

Tuesday, Dec. 15. The speaker gave notice that he would, 
on to-morrow, proceed to call for memorials and petitions from 
the several states and territories. 

On motion of Mr. Whittlesey, the house proceeded to the elec- 
tion of the officers of the house. 

On the seventh ballot, Mr. Dorsey, of Maryland, received 122 
votes for sergeant at-arms, and Mr. Pease, of Washington, 92 
votes. So Mr. Dorsey was elected—a majority of 220 votes 
being required. There were many candidates. 

Mr. Bockee submitted a resolution, appointing Mr. Overton 
Carr doorkeeper, and John JV. Hunter assistant doorkeeper. 

Mr. Hawes had no objection to the gentlemen named; but 
where there Was competition, it was usual to ballot for those 
officers. Understanding that there would be competition for 
the place of assistant doorkeeper, he hoped the resolution could 
be so modified as to except the latter officer. 

Mr. McCarty moved an adjournment, which was carried. The 
house then adjourned, 


Wednesday, Dec. 16. Mr. Thompson, of 8. C. and Mr. Ripley, 
of Lou. appeared and took their seats. . 

Mr. Fuirfield, understanding, he said, that by a presentation 
of a petition, a member was not made responsible for its propo- 
sitions, presented a petition signed by 172 females, praying the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trace in the District of Colum- 
bia, and moved that it be referred to the committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The petition was laid on the table by yeas and nays—for it 
180, against it 31. ‘The nays were as follows: 

Messrs. Adams, H. Allen, Banks, Borden, Briggs, W. B. Cal- 
houn, Clark, Cushing, Darlington, Evans, Grennell, Hiland 
Hall, Harper, Hazeltine, Henderson, Heister, Hubley, William 
Jackson, Janes, Laporte, Love, Morris, Parker, Dutee J. Pearce, 
Potts, Russell, Slade, Sioane, Sprague, Wardwell, Whittlesey. 

Mr. Slade having made a motion to print the memorial, a de- 
bate followed; and Mr. Vanderpoel proposed to lay the motion 
ou the table—which was carried, yeas 168—against it 50. 

A great many other petitions were presented. 

‘The speaker presented the petition of David Howland, of N. 
Carolina, contesting the election of James Graham to a seat in 
this house, as a representative from the state of North Carolina. 
Referred to the committee on elections. 

The speaker presented a letter from Elijah E. Crary, trans- 
mitting bis credentials, as a representative in congress from the 
state of Michigan. 

Mr. Beardsley =aid the gentleman could not be considered a 
member of the house, and was not entitled to a seat as such. 
As Michigan had assumed the position of a state, and the ques- 
tion of her admission was pending. the house could not prejudge 
that question by admitting the gentleman to a seat as a member. 
But, as an act of courtesy to him, he moved that a seat be as- 
signed to him within the house, and that his communication be 
printed and laid on the table. 


course suggested. In order to have time to consult the prece- 


dents on the subject, he moved that the motion be laid on the 
table. 


Thursday, Dec. 17. Mr. Overton Carr was appointed door- 
keeper, and J. W. Hunter assistant doorkeeper—receiving 155 
votes. 

On motion of Mr. Beardsley, the house resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole, on the president’s message, Mr. J. Q. 
Adums in the chair, and proceeded to assign the different parts 
of the message to the several committees that bad been appoint- 
ed by the house. 

The resolution for the appointment of chaplains was agreed 
to 


The following resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. J. Q. 
Adams, was taken up and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the seeretary of war be directed to report to 





bleday, Hoar and Howell. 


this house a statement of the names of all the pensioners for 


Mr. Mercer said he could not concur in the propriety of the, 
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ervices during the revolutionary war, pensioned under the act 
of congress of 15th March, 1818, whose names were struck off 
the list by virtue of the act of lst May, 1820, specifying those 
restored to pensions by the act of 1st March, 1823, or since again 
pensioned under the act of 15th May, 1828, the act of June, 1832, 
or any other act of congress, subsequent to that of Ist of May, 


The resolution heretofore offered by Mr. Johnson, of Kentuc- 
ky, for supplying the heads of departments and vureaux, and 
Other officers of the government, with copies of the public do- 
cuments, printed by order of congress, was taken up for consi- 
deration. 

Some other minor proceedings being had—the house adjourn- 
ed till to-morrow. 


WITCHCRAFT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers, just published by the 
Harpers. 

As a story of witchcraft, without any poetry in it, without 
any thing to amuse the imagination, or interest the fancy, but 
hard, prosy, accompanied with all that is wretched, pitiful and 
withering, perhaps the well known story of the New England 
witchcraft surpasses any thing else upon record. 

The prosecutions continued with litte intermission, princi- 
pally at Salem, during the greater part of the year 1692. The 
accusations were of the most vulgar and contemptible sort—in- 
visible pinchings and blows; fits with the blasting and mortality 
of cattle; and wains stuck fast in the ground or loosing their 
wheels. A conspicuous figure in nearly the whole of these sto- 
ries was what they named the ‘‘spectral sight,’ in other words, 
that the profligate accusers first feigned for the most part of the 
injuries they received, and next saw the figures and action of 
the persons who inflicted them, when they were invisible to 
every one else. Hence the miserable prosecutors gained the 
power of gratifying the wantonness of their malice, by pretend- 
ing that they suffered by the hand of any one whose name first 
presented itself, or against whom they bore an ill-will The 
persons so charged, though unseen by any but the accuser, and 
who in theircorporeal presence were aia distance of miles, and 
were doubtless wholly unconscious of the mischief that was 
hatching against them, were immediately taken up, and cast 
into prison. And what was more monstrous and incredible, 
there stood at the bar a prisoner on trial for his life, while the 
witnesses were permitted to swear that his spectre had haunted 
them and afflicted them with all manner of injuries. The poor 
prosecuted wretch stood astonished at what was alleged against 
him, was utterly overwhelmed with the charges, and knowiug 
not what to answer, was all of it interpreted as so many pre- 
sumptions of his guilt. Ignorant as they were, they were un- 
happily and unskilful in their defence; and if they spoke of the 
devil as it was natural, it was instantly caught atasa proof how 
familiar they were with the fiend that had seduced them to their 
damnation. 


The first specimen of this sort of accusation in the present 
instance was given by one Paris, minister of a church at Salem, 
in the end of the year 1691, who had two daughters, one nine 
years old, the other eleven, that were afflicted with fits and 
convulsions. The first person fixed on as the mysterious au- 
thor of what was seen, was Tituba, a female slave in the fami- 
ly, and she was harrassed by her master into a confession of 
unlawful practices and spells. The girls then fixed on Sarah 
Good, a female known to be the victim of a morbid melancholy, 
and Osborne, a poor man tbat had for a considerable time been 
bed-rid, as persons whose spectres had perpetually haunted and 
tormented them; and Good was twelve months after hanged on 
this accusation. 


A person who was one of the first to fall under the imputa- 
tion, was one George Burroughs, also a minister at Salem. He 
had, it seems, buried two wives, both of whom the busy gossips 
said he had used ill in their lifetime, and consequently it was 
whispered that he had murdered them. This man was accus- 
tomed foolishly to vaunt that he knew what people said of him 
in his absence; and this was brought as a proof that he dealt 
with the devil. Two women, who were witnesses against him, 
interrupted their testimony with exclaiming that they saw the 
ghosts of the murdered wives present, (who had promised them 
they would come), though no one else in the court saw them; 
and this was taken in evidence. Burroughs conducted bimse!f 
in a very injudicious way on his trial; but when he came to be 
hanged, made so impressive a speech on the ladder with fervent 
protestations of innocence, as melted many of the spectators 
into tears. 

In such a town as Salem, the second in point of importance 
in the colony, such accusations spread with wonderful rapidity. 
Many were seized with fits, exhibited frightful contortions of 
their limbs and features, and became a fearful spectacle to the 
bystander. ‘They were asked to assign the cause of all this, and 
they supposed, or pretended to suppose some neighbor, already 
solitary and afflicted, and on that account ih ill odour with the 
townspeople, scowling upon, threatening and tormenting them: 
presently, persons, specially gifled with the “special sight,” 
formed a class by themselves and were sent about at the public 
expense from place to place, that they might see what no one 
else could see. The prisons were filled with the persone accus- 
ed. The utmost horror was entertained, as of a calamity which 
in such a degree had never visited that part of the world. It 
happened, most unfortunately, that Baxter’s Certainty of the 








World of Spirits had been published but the year before, and a 
number of copies had been sent out to New England. There 
seemed a strange coincidence and sympathy between the vital 
Christianity in its most honorable sense, and the fear of the de- 
vil, who appeared to be “come down unto them with great 
wrath.’? Mr. Increase Mather and Mr. Cotton Mather, his son, 
two clergymen of the highest reputation in their neighborhood, 
by the solemnity and awe with which they treated the subject, 
and the earnestness and zeal which they displayed, gave a sanc- 
tion to the lowest superstition and virulence of the ignorant. 

All the forms of justice were brought forward on this occa- 
sion. There was no lack of judges and grand juries, and petty 
juries, and executioners, and still less of prosecutors and wit- 
nessee. The first person that was hanged was on the 10th of 
June; five more on the nineteenth of July; five on the nine- 
teenth of August; and eight on the twenty-second of Septem- 
ber. Multitudes confessed that they were witches; for this ap- 
peared the only way for the accused to save their lives. Hus- 
bands and children fell down on their knees, and implored their 
wives and mothers to own their guilt. Many were tortured by 
being ted neck and heels together till they confessed what was 
suggested to them. It is remarkable, however, that not one 
persisted in their confessions at the place of execution. 

The most interesting story that occurred in this affair was 
that of Giles Cory and Martha his wite. The woman was tried 
on the 9th of September, and banged on the 22d. In the inter- 
val, on the 16th, the husband was brought up for trial. He said 
he was not guilty, but being asked how he would be tried, he 
refused to go through the customary form, and say, “‘by God 
and my country.”? He observed that of all that had been tried, 
not one had as yet been pronounced not guilty, and he resolute- 
ly refused in that mode to undergo trial. The judge directed, 
therefore, that, according to the barbarous mode prescribed in 
the mother country, he should be laid on his back, and pressed 
to death with weights gradually accumulated on the upper sur- 
face of his body, a proceeding which had never yet been resort- 
ed to by the English in North America. The man persisted in 
his resolution, and remained mute till he expired. 

The whole of this dreadful tragedy was kept together by a 
thread. ‘The spectre seers for a considerable time praden?ty re- 
stricted their accusations to persons of no repute, or otherwise 
of no consequence in the community. By-and-by, however, 
they lost sight of this caution, and pretended they saw the figures 
of some persons well connected, and of unquestioned honor and 
reputation, engaged in acts of witchcraft. Immediately the 
whole fell through ina moment. The leading inhabitants pre- 
sently saw how unsafe it would be to trust their reputations 
and their lives to the mercy of these profligate accusers. Of 
fifty-six bills of indictment that were offered to the grand jury 
on the third of January, 1693, twenty-six only were found true 
bills and thirty thrown out. On the twenty-six bills that were 
found, three persons only were pronounced guilty by the petty 
jury, and these three received their pardon from the govern- 
ment. The prisons were thrown open; fifty confessed witches, 
together with two hundred persons imprisoned on suspicion, 
were set at liberty, and no more accusations were heard of, 
The ‘‘afflicted,’? as they were technically termed, recovered 
their health; the “*spectral sight”? was universally scouted; and 
men began to wonder how they could ever bave been the vic- 
tims of so horrible a delusion. 

— 8 © On 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following is the official return of the annual salaries and 
allowances of each ambassador, minister plenipotentiary, envoy 
extraordinary, secretary of legation, &c. at the different foreign 
courts. 

Berlin. Envoy extraordinary, £5,500. Secretary ef legation, 
£550. First attache, £250. 

Berne. Secretary of legation, £400. 

Bogota. Envoy extraordinary, £4,000. First attache, £300. 

Brussels. Ambassador, £2,000, Secretary of legation £5060. 
Attache, £200. 


Buenos Ayres. Secretary of legation, £500. 


Constantinople. Ambassador, £6,500. Secretary of embassy, 
£800. Attache, £250. 
Copenhagen. Envoy extraordinary, £4,000. Secretary of 


legation, £500. 
Dresden. Minister plenipotentiary, £2,300. Secretary of le- 
gation, £400. 


Zz_ Minister resident £2,300. Secretary of legation, 


Frankfort. Minister plenipotentiary, £2,900. Secretary of 
legation, £400. 
Greece. Resident minister, £2,200. Secretary of legation, 


£400. 
La Hague. First attache and charge d’affaires, £500. 
La Plata. Minister plenipoientiary, £3,300. 
Lishon. Ambassador, £5,000. Secretary of legation, £600. 
Madrid. Envoy extraordinary, £6,500. First attache, £600. 
Secretary of legation, £550. : 


Mezico. Minister, £2,000. Secretary of legation, £900. At- 
tache, £200 

Munich. Envoy extraordinary, £4,000. Secretary of lega- 
tion, £500. 

Naples. Envoy extraordinary, £4,400. Secretary of lega- 
tion, £550. 

Paris. Ambassador extraordinary, £10,000. Secretary of 


cinbassy, £1,000, 


First attache, £400, 
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Rie de Janeiro. Envoy extraordinary, £4,500. Secretary of 
legation, £550. First attache, £400. 

St. Petersburgh. Minister plenipotentiary, £6,500. Secretary 
of embassy, £1,000. First attache, £400. 

Stockholm. Envoy extraordinary, £3,300. Secretary of le- 
gation, £500. 

Stutgard. Envoy extraordinary, £2,200. Secretary of lega- 
tion, £400. 

Turin. Minister plenipotentiary, £4,100. Secretary of le- 
gation, £500. 

Vienna. Ambassador extraordinary, £9,900. Secretary of 
embassy, £900. First attache, £250. Attache, £200. 

Washington. Envoy extraordinary, £5,500. First attache, 
£200. 

Besides the above, there are twenty-five attaches in the suites 
of the different ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary, who 
receive no salary from the public purse. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War department, November 30, 1835. 
To the president of the United States: 

Sir: In conformity with your instructions, and with the usage 
of this department, I have the honor to lay before you a state- 
ment of its operations during the past season, and reports from 
the various bureaux, exhibiting, in detail, their respective pro- 
ceedings, as far as these appear to be sufficiently important for 
communication in the usual annual statements. 

The general positions of the army remain the same as at the 
time of my last report. Some movements, however, have taken 
place, which it is proper should be specially brought before you. 

Fourteen companies have been placed under the command of 
general Clinch, in Florida, with a view to impose a proper re- 
straint upon the Seminole Indians, who have occasionally 
evinced an unquiet spirit, and to insure the execution of the 
treaty stipulations, providing for the removal of these Indians. 
As soon as this takes place, these troops will resume their pro- 
per positions. 

The regiment of dragoons has been usefully employed in pe- 
Nnetrating into the Indian country; in exhibiting to the Indians 
a force well calculated to check orto punish any hostilities they 
may commit, and in adding to our geographical knowledge of 
those remote regions. Colonel Kearney, with one detachment, 
marched through the country between the Des Moines and the 
Misgiszippi rivers; colonel Dodge, with another, made an ex- 
cursion south of Missouri towards the Rocky Mountains; and 
major Mason, with a third, joined by a detachment of infantry, 
was employed in duties connected with the assemblage of a 
body of Indians, at the Cross Timbers, near the great western 
prairie, for the purpose of establishing permanent specific rela- 
tions between the remote wandering bands and the United 
States, and the more agricultural Indians, who have migrated, 
under the public faith, to that region, or who seemed disposed 
to improve their condition by more settled habits. The duties 
committed to these troops have been well performed. 


The information concerning the discipline and morale of the 
army is satisfactory. The officers are engaged in a great diver- 
sity of duties, growing out of various acts of congress, many of 
which have no direct connection with their professional avoca- 
tions. These duties are satisfactorily executed, aud the expen- 
ditures to which they lead are generally made with fidelity, and 
accounted for with promptitude, 


I beg leave to ask your attention to the report of the chief en- 
gineer, in relation to the state of the corps under his command. 
The number of officers in that corps is not sufficient for the per- 
formance of the various duties committed to it. The conse- 
quence is, that, in some instances, the public works have been 
neglected or delayed, and in others they have been prosecuted 
by those who had not the necessary professional skill and expe- 








rience. Persons in civil life, possessed of competent scientific 
knowledge, will not often enter into the temporary service of 
the government for such compensation as is provided by law for 
the engineer officers. The progress of improvement through 
the country creates a demand for those qualifications which are 
required in the military and topographical eragineer service; and 
a higher rate of compensation is allowed than it has been the 
usage of this department to grant. A gradual and moderate ad- 
dition to the corps offers the only remedy for this state of things; 
and I am saticfied that considerations of economy, as wellasa 
due regard to the proper execution of a most important class of 
public works, calls for this arrangement. 

The same considerations apply in a considerable degree to 
the topographical corps, and | ask your favorable consideration 
for the measure recommended by the officer at the head of it. 
One of the plans suggested will accomplish the object without 
any addition to the public expenditures; and will make ade- 
quate provisions for a branch of service connected with the de- | 
fence of the country, and which has also the advantage of fur- 
nishing information that may prove highly valuable to every 
portion of the community. 

Agreeably to a provision in an act of the last session of con- 
gress, that part of the Cumberland road between the town of | 
Cumberland and the Ohio river, has been surrendered to and 
accepted by the states through which it passes; and arrange- 
ments have been made by the authority of these states for the 
collection of such tolls as will keep it in proper repair. The 
funds appropriated for the completion of this toad have been 
applied to the object, and will be fully adequate to its attain- 











ment. The work, with the exception of some of the bridges, 
and of a few necessary repairs, is nearly finished, and is passa- 
ble in its whole extent. All accounts concur in representing it 
as constructed in the most faithful manner. Captain Delafield, 
who has superintended the operations, and the officers engaged 
with him, are entitled to commendation for the zeal and profes- 
sional ability they have displayed. 

The United States are exonerated from all future claims on 
account of this road, while competent provision has been made 
for its preservation. 

The progress in the other works of internal improvement is 
shown in the report of the chief engineer. Among these, one 
of the most remarkable, as well from its importance, as from 
the unexpected facility with which it has so far been executed, 
is the removal of the raft over Red river. An immense body of 
timber, extending one hundred and eleven miles along that 
stream, had covered a large portion of its surface, and inter- 
rupted all communication. ‘This has probably been collecting 
for ages; and not only was this great natural highway thus shut 
up by it, buta fertile and extensive region along the river was 
inundated, and the whole country in its vicinity subject to lo- 
cal diseases having their origin in this submersion. 

This work has been in progress, upon the present system, lit- 
tle more than two years, and the whole expenditure including 
a sum of twenty-three thousand dollars, which was applied in 
previous experiments that failed, has been about one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars. It is estimated that an addi- 
tional appropriation of forty thousand seven hundred and thir- 
teen dollars will be required to complete it; and which, with 
the sum of ten thousand dollars now in the treasury, will make 
for the whole cost one hundred and eighty-five thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen dollars. The river has been cleared a dis- 
tance of eighty-eight miles, and there yet remains twenty-three 
mites of obstructions to remove. This portion it is expected 
will be finished early in the next season, if the necessary appro- 
priations are made in time. 

Before the present plan of effecting this work was adopted, 
there were various projects suggested for its accomplishment; 
but the most sanguine projector could not have anticipated such 
a great physical change, as is already taking place, within the 
time and the means that have been devoted to the work, A 
loose estimate of the land which will be reclaimed and render- 
ed valuable by this improvement, which has been made by col. 
Brooks, formerly Indian agent in Louisiana, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the region upon Red river, places it at upwards 
ofa million of acres: and it will form one of the most produc- 
tive districts in the union. ‘This operation, as a mere matter of 
pecuniary value, will return many times the amount expended 
upon it. 

I have brought the subject to your view at this time, not only 
on account of its intrinsic importance, but from the encourage- 
ment it affords to the introduction and prosecution of a system 
of improvement, by which the public lands upon the lower Mis- 
sissippi, and some of its tributaries, may be reclaimed from their 
present condition, and rendered fit for agricultural purposes. 
Whether the object be attainable, within the limits of a reason- 
able expense, there are not satisfactory data for determining. 
Butits great results to the country, in health, in power and in 
wealth, are obvious, 


No appropriations having been made at the last session of 
congress for the prosecution of the works upon the fortifications, 
it has been deemed proper to submit additional estimates of 
these obiects. And as some of the forts first commenced have 
been completed, estimates have also been approved by you for 
the commencement of others, which have been recommended 
by the board of engineers in the continuation of the system of 
defence devised by them and submitted to congress. A number 
of our most important harbors and inlets are yet either wholly 
undefended, or so partially protected, as to render their situa- 
tion altogether insecure in the event of exposure to hostile at- 
tempts. An adherence to the general plan of defence, and a 
gradual prosecution of the work as the national finances and 
other considerations may justify, seem to be demanded by a just 
regard to the circumstances of the country, as well as by the 
experience which the events of the last war forced upon us, 

In addition, however, to these permanent fortifications, there 
are some of our most extensive roadsteads, in which floating 
steam batteries ought to be employed. Among these are the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays, and the harbor of New York, 
The peculiar situation of these estuaries, as well with relation 
to their exposure, as to the best measures for their defence, and 
the immense value of the navigation and commerce of which 
they are the outlets and inlets, renders their security a matter of 
deep interest to the whole country. When the present system 
of defence was projected, | understand the board of engineers 
contemplated the eventual construction of these moving bat- 
teries, as a part of their plan. The great improvements which 
have since taken place, in all that relates to the application of 
the power of steam, furnish additional motives for providing 
these co-operative defences. Alternately protecting and pro- 
tected by the fixed batteries, these moveable ones will be found 
to be of the highest importance. In fact, with an adequate 
force of this description, stationed in the vicinity of our per- 
manent military works, and enabled to take refuge under their 
cover, whenever necessary, a hostile fleet would scarcely ven- 
ture to pass the position, and thereby expose itself to the ha- 
zard of annoyance in detail, and of being captured and de- 
stroyed, whenever a calm, a change of wind, or any other of 
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the many accidents to which a maritime force is liable, might 
furnish a favorable opportunity for the action of the steam bat- 
teries. Our Atlantic fiontier will not be properly secared tll 
this means of efficient co-operation in tts defenee is introduced. 

In my lastannual report | communicated the facts which ap- 
peared to render it proper that the operations upon two of the 
most important works, Fort Calhoun and the Delaware break- 
water, should be temporarily suspended. Experiments have 
been made to test the effects and the probable extent of the 
causes which were in operation, and which threaten to in- 
jure, if not destroy the utility of these works. It is believed 
that the depression of the foundation of Fort Calhoun, is so 
nearly checked, that further danger is not to be apprehended, 
But az will be seen by the report of the quarter master general, 
the experiments at the breakwater have not been so decisive 
as to settle the question connected with that work, and it has 
been thought best to ask of congress an appropriation only for 
one hundred thousand dollars, which, under any probable cir- 
cumstances, can be judiciously expended. [tis to be hoped 
that the experiments which will be continued, and the scieptifie 
examination itis proposed to make next season, will furnish 
data for a just conclusion on the subject of this important 
structure, and indicate, either that the causes which have 
threatened to injnre its utility have produced their fall effect, 
or that they may be counteracted by some change in the original 
plan. This artificial harbor is too valuable to an extensive 
commerce peculiarly exposed, not to engage every etfort in 
completing it, and preserving it from destruction. 

The report of the visiters appointed to inspect the military 
academy, and the documents transmitted by them, are sub- 
mitted for your consideration, together with the suggestions 
they have made, and which are calculated, in their opinion, 
to promote the efficiency of that institution. These annnal 
examinations by a body of highly respectable citizens, called 
from various parts of the country, are not only useful as 
checks upon any improper tendency to which all public es- 
tablishments are more or less liable, but they are satisfactory, 
when they bear testimony to the value of the system, and to the 
correctness of its administration, and practically advantageous 
by the suggestions they offer. That improvements may be 
made in the several departments of the military academy can- 
not be doubted. Nor can it be doubted that a thorough exami- 
mation by congress of its various concerns, whether adminis- 
trative, financial or instructive, would be highly useful, and 


would tend to its permanent melioration, [ts results, so far 


as these can be judged by the character, conduct and qualifica- | 


tions of the officers of the army, about two-thirds of whom 
have been educated at this institution, have been decidedly be- 
neficial. The standard of acquirement for the military pro- 
fession has been raised; habits of discipline and subordination, 
necessary firatto learn, before the duty of command can be 
properly executed, have been acquired; elementary knowledge 
peculiarly adapted to a military life has been more extensively 
and accurately taught, and we have been better enabled to 
keep pace with those improvements which the nations of Eu- 


ropeé have made and are makingin this important branch of 
modern science. 


Agreeabiy to your permission, I have introduced into the 
estimates an additional sum for the armament of the fortifica- 
tions. Without going into any unnecessary detail upon this 
subject at the present time, I will barely remark that this mea- 
sure is calied for by the actual state of our preparations, and 
by a provident regard to the duty of self-defence. If no increase 
takes place in this branch of the service, many years must 
elapse before our fortifications and arsenals are sufficiently 
provided. 

A resolution passed the house of representatives, at the last 
session, requiring the secretary of war to procure certain in- 
formation, having relation to the establishment of a national 
foundry in the District of Columbia. The information which 
has been collected will be communicated in obedience to the 
resolution; but I am so impressed with the importance of the 
measure, that { am induced to bring it to your notice in this 
report. 

he United States have no establishment for the manufac- 
ture of cannon. The supplies wanted, as well for the field 
artillery of the army and militia as for the armament of the 
fortifications, are now procured from four private foundries: 
one near Richmond, one at Georgetown, one opposite West 
Point and one at Pittsburgh, which appear to have been estab- 
lished, at several periods, in the expectation that their products 
would be received by the goverment, as the public necessities 
might require, and at such prices as might, from time to time, 
he judged reasonable. As there is no private demand for this 
manufacture in our country, it is obvious that no person would 
make the requisite preparations, which are understood to de- 
mand considerable investments, and the employment of skilful 
workmen, practically acquainted with this branch of business, 
unless expectations of a just reimbursement were held out. 
Contracts for limited periods have from time to time been 
made, providing for the delivery of stipulated quantities; but, 
as I had the honor to communicate to you in my annual report 
of November Qlst, 1831, the act of congress of 3d March, 1809, 
seems to present serious difficulties in the way of such an ar- 
gangement, and since that time no formal contract has heen 
made for the supply of cannon. The proprietors of these 
foundries have been annually informed that, if the appro- 
priations would permit, and if cannon of designated quality 
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and size were fabricated, these would be purchased. In this 
manner the subject has lingered, without any action on the 
part of congress, and without any authority on the part of this 
department, to make more efficient arrangements. During the 
present year, the appropriation for the armamentof the for- 
lifications has been privcipally expended in procurmyg tron gun 

carriages; and the foundries have not been employed. in the 
fabrication of cannon tor the military branch of the service, 
Itis believed that this circumstance, by deranging their opera- 
tious, has been seriously injurious, and,if it again oceur, it 
may induce some of them to discharge the workmen speciaiiy 
employed upon this business, and who may hereafter be col- 
lected with great difficulty. The government now depends 
upon this temporary and uncertain arrangement for the supply 
of this indispensable element of national defence. The cir- 
cumstanes which required a change, | had the honor to sub- 
mit four years since. They have lost none of their force dur- 
ing the period which has intervened; and, independently of the 
considerations presented having relation to the uncertain con- 
dition of these establishments, there are others, bearing upon 
the quality of the material and the workmanship, which render 
itimportant that the government should be its own manufac- 
turer of this article. The cost of cannon while this is kept 
within a reasonable limit, is not an object, compared with the 
two qualities of strength and lightness. With the exertions of 
the present manulacturers of cannon, so faras the neeessary 
facts are known to me, | have reason to be satified. But it is 
sufficiently obvious that, in a branch of business where a slight 
difference in the material, and slight neglect in the process, 
may produce irremediable mischief, and where, from causes 
not easily ascertained, these defects may disclose themselves 
in the midst of the most active service, and after the guns have 
resisted all the usual proofs, the mannfacture of the article 
should be carried on where these neglects are least likely to 
happen; where,in fact, there can be no interest to use any 
other than the best materials, por to employ any other than 
the most skilful artisans. Time and experience are necessary 
to found and perfect an establishment for this purpose upon a 
scale suited to our wants. 


It does not seem necessary to exhibit in detail the number 
of eannon now in the possession of the government, and dis- 
tributed in its forts, arsenals and temporary posts,and the 
number that will be required to complete the armament of 
the fortifications already constineted, of those in the process 
of construction, and of those projected, and the number ne- 
cessary for the proper demanda of field service. Itis suaffi- 
cient to observe here, that the quantity is far more than enongh 
to justify extensive and vigorous arrangements; and this with- 
out reference to the accidents of time and service, which must 
always operate to reduce the stock on hand, 

Such an establishment as the one contemplated contd be em- 
ployed as well forthe navy as army; but, while | allude to its 
general usefulness, it is proper | should avoid all details pecu- 
liarly appropriate to another department. 

The defective organization of the militia is oniversally ac- 
knowleged. But litte practical utility results from the adini- 
nistration of the present system; and if this great element of na- 
tional defence is worth preservation and improvement, itis 
time the whole subject should be examined, and that a plan, 
suited to the exigencies of the country, should be adopted. If 
am unwilling to believe that there are such inherent difficulties 


| in this subject as to render it impracticable, or even very diffi- 


cult, to organize this great force, so peenliarly adapted to our 
institutions, and in such a manner asto render itactive and effi- 
cient in those junctures when the country may be ealled on to 
exertits power. i presume few would be found toadvocate 
the maintenance of a standing military foree, adequate to all 
the purposes of peace and war. When, theretore, these exi- 
gencies arise, from which no nation can expect exemption, and 
which call for an extension of our physical means, we must re- 
sort to an increase of the army, or to the embodying of the mi- 
litia. Jt is obvious, from the extent of the country, that we 
can never keep, at all the exposed points, such a permanent 
force as circumstances may occasionally require. The natural, 
and, in fact, the necessary dependence must be upon the mili- 
tin; and, if it be unorganized, we shall be found without the 
means to repel a foreign enemy, or to repress internal distur- 
bances, should those evila oceur. To depend upon organizing 
a system when the exigency arises, is to reject all lessons of 
experience, and to procrastinate for examination, what should 
then be the subject of action. Besides,a permanent plan of 
organization should be devised in a time of leisure and peace, 
so that it may be introduced and thoroughly known before the 
force provided by itis required to be exerted. It should, as 
inuch as pos<ible, be ingrafted upon the habits of the country, 
and become a part of our institutions. The basis of an efficient 
organizarion of the militia must bea selection for instruction 
and service of that part of the population best qualified for 
these duties. Age and plivsical capacity present the proper 
considerations for such a selection. The principle is stated 
with bis usual foree by Mr. Jefferson, in his message to con- 
gress of December, 1805, wherein he said: 

“Whether it will be necessary to angment our land forces 
will be decided by occurrences probably in the eourse of your 


session. In the mean time, you will eonsider whether it 


would not be expedient for a state of peace, as well as of war, 
8% to organize or class the militia as wonld enable us, on a sud- 
den emergency, to call for the service of the younger portions, 
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unencumbered with the old and those having families. Up- 
wards of three hundred thousand able-bodied men, between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six years, which the last cen- 
sus shows We may now count within our limits, will furnish a 
competent number for offence or defence, in any point where 
they may be wanted, and will give time for raising regular 
forces, after the necessity of them shall become certain; and 
the reducing to the early period of life all its active services, 
cannot but be desirable to our younger citizens of the present 
as well as future times, inasmuch as it engages to them, in 
more advanced age, a quiet and undisturbed repose in the bo- 
som of their families. | cannot, then, but earnestly recom- 
mend to your early consideration the expediency of so modify- 
ing our militia system as, by a separation of the more active 
part from that which is less so, we may draw from it, when 
necesssry, an efficient corps, fit for real and active service, and 
to be called in regular rotation.” 

Had the general principles here recommended been practi- 
cally adopted, and a corresponding system established, with 
the necessary Getails, first for instruction, and then for active 
service, it cannot be doubted that the course of events, which 
marked the commencement of the late war, would have been 
avoided, and an immense expenditure of blood and treasure 
saved to the nation. The warning voice, which was not heed- 
ed then, may perhaps be heard now; and if it is, it may pro- 
duce incalculable benefits. 


A board of officers of the army and militia was organized 
some years since, under the instructions of this department, 
and by virtue of a resolution of congress, for the purpose of 
examining this subject, and of devising a practicable plan for 
the organization, improvement and efficient action of the mili- 
tia. Their report contains the outline of a project, which, with 
some modifications, appears to me to combine av many advan- 
tages as any other that can, probably, be adopted. The basis 
wae a Classification of the adult male population of the United 
States, and a selection of so many persons from it, above the 
age of twenty-one years, as should be necessary to complete 
the number required to be enrolled and organized at all times 
for actual service; beginning in all cases with the youngest 
above the prescribed age. Their report stopped at the number 
they deemed necessary for constant equipment. As regards 
instruction and preparation, this limitation is no doubt proper; 
but still it would probably be deemed advisable, so far to orga- 
nize the whole body, within certain ages, as to produce a clas- 
sification, and to afford the requisite facilities towards calling 
them into service in succession, should any contingency de- 
mand a larger force than the first division could supply. Thi- 
arrangement would render available for the defence of the 
country its whole physical force; not that any event could re- 
quire it all to be embodied at the same time, but because a par- 
ticular section might sometimes be peculiarly exposed, and 
call for the services of a large proportion of its population; and 
the continuance of the pressure might render it necessary to 
discharge, in succession, those who had performed their pre- 
scribed terms, and to require the services of others. 

A mere organization would avail but litle, unless induce- 
ments were held out for proper instructions and equipment.— 
And I consider, therefore, some provision for elementary in- 
struction, and for such equipment as may be necessary to ex- 
cite a proper emulation, indispensable to any improvement of 
our militia system—indispensable, [ may add, to its very exi-t- 
ence. An arrangement for these objects would embrace the 
firat class only. It would, tobe sure, involve expense, for an 
adequate compensation must be allowed to the persons requir- 
ed to be embodied at these schools of instruction, fora few days 
in the year. And it would probably be found expedient to con 
tinue the present plan of voluntary corps, with some changes- 
and to require them also to meet forimprovement. [tis in vain 
to expect that the whole adult male population of the eountry 
ean or will furnish themselves with the articles required by law 
or that their collection for any number of days they can afford 
to devote to this object, and under the usual circumstances of 
such assemblages, can produce any beneficial effect to them 
selves or their country. Already, ina number of the states, 
the system has sunk under the weight of public opinion; and 
the practical question now is, whether we shall remain in fact 
defenceless, or resort to large standing milttary force in time of 
peace, that just dread of all free governments, or adopt an effi- 
cient plan, which will prepare for the public defence the great- 
est force at the least cost, and without danger. ‘lhe blessings 
we have inherited cannot be preserved withont exertion, nor 
without expense. It were idle to sit still and flatter ourselves 
with the hope that waris never to overtake us; and it would 
be worse to delay all efficient organization of our physical 
means, till the time for its active employment arrives. Nearly 

fifty years have elapsed since the adoption of the present con- 
stitution. During all that time, no essential change has been 
made in our militia system; and it has gradually declined in 
utility and efficiency, and in public confidence; and there is 
reason to fear its entire abandonment, unless it undergoes im- 
portant modifications. In this long interval, the value of the 
system seems to have been appreciated by all the presidents of 
the United States. as well as those who, from the habits of 
their lives, could best estimate its value by their personal ob- 
servation. as by those whose opinions may have been well 
formed from the course of events having relation to this mat- 
ter; andin their annual communications, commencing with the 


—— 


almost constantly pressed upon the attention of congress. For 
the purpose of showing its unportance in the opinion of these 
eminent citizens, | have caused their communications to be 
examined, and find that the subject bas been presented to the 
legislature and the nation no less than thirty-one times in their 
official recommendations. I indulge the hope that the present 
state of publie affairs may lead to a re-examination of the sys- 
tem, and to such changes as may render it permanently usefal. 

I am gratified in being able to announce to you that the In- 

dians residing east of the Mississippi river, appear to be yield- 
ing to the conviction that their removal to the territory assign- 
ed for their residence in the west, offers the only rational pros- 
pect of any permanent improvement in their condition, and 
that this measure is essential to their prosperity. Bothin the 
north and south the reports of the officers having charge of this 
matter are encouraging, and we may anticipate the full estab- 
lishment of our present policy, and with the fairest prospects of 
success, if the pre-existing prejudices, which have so long ope- 
rated to retard our efforts, can be removed, 
The considerations which render this change of residence 
necessary are sufficiently obvious, and are founded upon reaults 
that have heretofore attended our intercourse with the Indians, 
The causes which have so long continued to reduce and de- 
press thew in their present situation within our borders, are yet 
in active Operation. Their food derived from the chase is dis- 
appearing. Their habits are inveterate, and they cannot or will 
not accommodate themselves to the new circumstances whieh 
press upon them, in time to save themselvea from extinction, 
And, above all, their contact with a white population has en- 
tailed and is entailing upon them evils, which, if not checked, 
must lead to their ruin. They appear to acquire with much 
greater facility the vices than the virtues of civilized life; and 
during the whole period they have been known to us, they have 
abandoned themselves, with strange improvidence, to the use 
of ardent spirits. From my own observation of the Indian 
character, L consider the indulgence of this habit as the great 
barrier against any improvement of that portion of this race 
which, from their position, are enabled, at pleasure, to gratify 
this propensity. The difficulty of putting a stop to this traffie 
while the Indianz are intermingled with our citizens, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. And if they are to be rescued from its effects, 
they must be removed beyond the sphere of the traffic. This 
is certainly one of the most prominent reasons for the faithful 
prosecution of the system; and congress, apparently impressed 
with its force, has provided by law that all ardent spirits found 
in the country may be destroyed. The agents of the govern- 
ment will not now be compelled, as formerly, to resort to legal 
process for the interdiction of this traffic, at the hazard of the 
trouble, expense and uncertainty attending such prosecutions 
upon a remote frontier. 

I consider the experiments which have recently been made to 
provide for the maintenance of the Indians, by reservations for 
their use, and with the power of alienation, however guarded, 
to have wholly failed. These tracts are too often sold fora 
very inadequate consideration, and the amount received is dis- 
sipated in expenditures either positively injurious or altogether 
useless. 

As soon as the rereaining tribes shall have been established 
in the west, we may look forward to a happier destiny for the 
Indians. And if this expectation be disappointed, the failure 
must be attributed to the inveterate habits of this people, and 
net to the policy of the government. The arrangements for the 
comfortable establishment of the Indians have been projected 
upon aseale suited to their wants and condition, and to the 
duties of the United States. With a view to appreciate the 
advantages which have been secured to them, I deem it proper 
briefly to recapitulate provisions that have been made. These 
are not applicable, in all their details, to each tribe, as some re- 
ceive more and some less in amount, while certain articles are 
given to some and not to others. But the general principles of 
distribution apply toall. An extensive country has been re- 
served for them, and has been divided into districts for the se- 
veral tribes. To this they are removed at the expense of the 
United States. 

They are provided with the necessary subsistence for one 
year after they reach their new residence. 

Annuities, in specie, to a greater or less amount, are payable 
to each tribe. 

Agricultural instruments, domestic animals, seed corn, salt, 
looms, cards, spinning wheels, iron, steel, cloths, blankets, 
rifles, ammunition and other articles, are distributed among 
them. ‘ 

Mills are erected and kept in operation. Council houses, 
churches and dwelling houses for chiefs, are built. 

Mechanics are engaged and supported; schools are establish- 
ed and maintained; and the missionary institutions among them 
are aided from the treasury of the United States. P 

These are the principal arrangements made for the benefit of 
this unfortunate people, who will soon have been removed, at 
greatexpense, when this new system will be in full operation, 
and where their peculiar institutions can be preserved with 
such modifications as a progressive state of improvement may 
require. They will be separated, too, from the settled portions 
of the conntry by a fixed boundary, beyond which our popula- 

tion cannot pass. 

The operations of the department of Indian affairs are shown 
in detail by the report of the commissioner, and by thav@iéahe 
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considerabie body of the Creeks of Alabama would, ere this, 
have been on their way to the west. But recent information 
induces the belief that their journey has been postponed, but 
under circumstances which will probably insure their early re- 
moval in the spring. ‘The treaty with the Seminoles of Florida 
for their removal, is in the process of execution. A portion of 
the tribe were not prepared to go at the time arrangements were 
first proposed to be made for their removal, and when by the 
treaty they might have been required to depart. At their earn- 
est solicitations, the measure was postponed until the coming 
winter, aud assurances were given by them that they would 
then be prepared to remove. A majority avow their readiness 
to comply with their engagements, and will no doubt quietly go 
as soon as the arrangements for their departure shall have been 
completed. Butsome of them exhibit a refractory spirit, and 
evince a disposition to remain. As they now hold no land in 
Florida, and would become a lawless banditti if suffered to re- 
main, their pretensions cannot be submitted to. They will, 
probably, when the time for operations arrives, quietly fullow 
their countrymen. Should they not, measures will be adopted 
to insure this course, equally dictated by a just regard to their 
own welfare, as well as to that of our citizens in the vicinity 
of their residence. 

Governor Stockes, general Arbuckle, and major Armstrong, 
were appointed commissioners to make a treaty with the rov- 
ing tribes of Indians who inhabit the great western prairie, with 
the view of establishing permanent pacific relations between 
these predatory tribes and the U. States, and also between the 
same tribes and the other Indians of that region. The lamented 
death of major Armstrong deprived the government of the ser- 
vices of that valuable officer; but the other commissioners suc- 
ceeded in effecting a pacification, which [ hope will lead to a 
friendly intercourse among all the tribes in that quarter. 

Under the authority of an act of the last session of congress, 
an arrangement has been made by colonel Brookes with the 
Caddo Indians, for the cession of their claims to land in the 
state of Louisiana and territory of Arkansas. This will be 
submitted to you at the proper time, for the consideration of the 
senate. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, LEW. CASS. 

—— 8 © Otte 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Navy department, 5th December, 1835. 
To the president of the United States: 

Sir: In presenting to your consideration the eondition of our 
mavy for the past year, it affords me great satisfaction to state, 
that all the available means for its improvement have been suc- 
cessfully applied, and that its operations in protecting our com- 
merce, although inadequate to the exigencies of that great and 
growing interest, have been highly honorable to the officers 
serving upon our naval stations, at home and abroad. 

Since my report of the 29th of November, 1834, the ship of 
the line North Carolina has been thoroughly repaired in her 
hull, has been lately taken out of dock, and may be fitted for 
sea in eight days. 

The repairs of the ship of the line Independence, now in dock 
at Boston, have been commenced and are progressing with 
great despatch. The frigates Constitution and Constellation 
have been equipped and sent tosea. The frigate United States 
has been prepared, and is ready for the reception of a crew. 
The hull of the frigate Columbia, at Washington, has been so 
nearly completed under the law for the gradual improvement of 
the navy, that she may be launched in the course of this month. 

The sloops of war Peacock and Vandalia have been equipped 
and sentto sea. The sloop of war Warren is taking in her 
crew, and will sail in a few days. The sloops of war Concord 
and Boston have been prepared, and are ready for the reception 
af their crews, and the Lexington will be equally prepared in a 
few weeks. 

The repairs of the sloops of war Falmouth and Natchez, and 
of the schooner Grampusa, have been recently commenced, and 
it is believed that in a few weeks, they may be ready for the re- 
ception of their crews. 

The building of a store ship authorised by a law of the 30th 
of June, 1834, has been commenced at Philadelphia; and a 
steam vessel has been commenced at New York, but will not 
be ready for service, until some time in the summer of 1836. 

The ships of the line Alabama, Vermont, Virginia, Pennsy!- 
vania and New York, and the frigates Santee, Cumberland, 
Sabine, Savannah, Raritan and St. Lawrence, are on the 
stocks, well protected from the weather, and as nearly com- 

leted as it is proper they should be, untid it is determined to 

aunch them. 

For a more detailed statement of the condition of those ves- 
eels, as well as that of the ships of the line Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Columbas and Ohio, and their means of repair, [ beg leave 
to refer 10 a report of the commissioners of the navy board 
herewith submitted, marked K. And forthe amount of timber, 
iron and other materials procured for the gradual improvement 
of the navy, I refer to their report marked L.. 

The ship of the line Delaware, the frigate Potomac, the sloop 
John Adams, and the schooner Shark, have been employed in 
the Mediterranean during the fast year. The frigate Constitu- 
tion sailed for that station on the 19th of August last, from New 
York. The frigate United Statea returned from the Mediterra- 
neafien the 10th of December last. The Delaware is ordered 
to h@ United States, and is daily expected. 


the coast. 








On the West India station, the sloops of war Vandalia, St. 
Louisfand Falmouth, and the schooners Grampus and Expe- 
riment, have been employed. The Vandalia, after undergoing 
considerable repairs, sailed from Norfolk on the }4thof January 
last, to resume ber station in the West Indies. The Falmouth 
returned from that station on the Ist of August last, and is now 
at Norfolk. The schooner Experiment also returned from that 
station in April last, and has been employed on the survey of 
The Grampus returned to Norfolk on the 23d of 
September last, is undergoing repairs, and will soon resume 
her station in the West India squadron. ‘The frigate Constel- 
lation sailed for the West Indies on the 8th of October bast, 
from Norfolk. 

The sloops of war Natchez, Erie and Ontario, and the 
schooner Enterprise, composed the squadron on the Brazilian 
station. The Natchez has lately returned to the United States, 
having arrived at N. York on the 3d of October. The schocner 
Enterprise has been detached from that station, and urdered on 
a cruise to the East Indies. She sailed in company with the 
sloop Peacock, from Rio, on the 12th of July last. The Pea- 
cock having sailed from New York for that station on the 23d 
of April. In June last the Ontario was ordered to the coast of 
Africa, with instructions to visit the island of St. Thomas, 
Bassa Cove, Cape Palmas and Mesurado. 


The vessels which have been employed in the Pacific, are, 
the frigate Brandywine and sloops Fairfield and Vincennes, 
and the schooners Dolphin and Grampus. The Vincennes has 
been ordered home by the way of the East Indies, and the Fair- 
field has lately arrived at Norfolk. 


The events of last year furnish much additional evidence 
that our naval force in commission is not adequate to the pro- 
tection of our rapidly increasing commerce. The frequent in- 
surrections and revolutions in the governments of South Ame- 
rica and Mexico, endanger our merchant vessels upon the At- 
lantic as well as Pacific ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
even upon our own coast. Influenced by a knowledge of these 
circumstances, and in accordance with your suggestions, I 
have asked and obtained from the board of navy commission- 
ers, an estimate of the increased annual expense of adding two 
frigates, three sloops of war and four steam vessels, to our force 
now in commission, tv be employed upon foreign stations, as 
well as upon our own coast. By their report, it appears that 
such an addition to our vessels in commission, would require 
annually an appropriation of four hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand dollars; but as not more than one steam vessel can be 
finished in the next year, the appropriation wanted for 1836 
for this purpose, need not exceed four hundred and thirty-four 
thousand dollars. This sum is small compared with the bene- 
fits that may be fairly calculated to result from its expenditure, 
in affording protection to our commerce, independently of the 
advantage to the efficiency and discipline of our navy, by eall- 
ing into active service a large number of officers now unem- 
ployed. A large portion of the entire expenditure for the addi- 
tional force proposed, must be incurred, even if it shonld not 
be called into service. The vessels necessary for sach increase 
of force (except the steam vessels) will, if not so employed, re- 
main at our wharves, affording no benefit to the country, and 
suffering more from decay than they would do if at sea; anda 
large portion of the officers necessary for their command, al- 
though earnestly asking for service, will remain on shore, re- 
ceiving pay, but performing no duty; adding nothing to their 
professional skill, but losing their habits of discipline, which 
can only be preserved by constant exercise. Should the pro- 
posed increa-« of force be sanctioned by congress, we shall 
have in commission, in the year 1836, one ship of the line, six 
frigaies, fourtecn sloops of war, five schooners and one steam 
vessel; with an addijion of three steam vessels in suceeeding 
years, as soon as the same can be prepared, the estimated ex- 
pense of which appears by the report of the commissioners 
marked D, 1. 


Appropriations for the gradual improvement cf onr navy 
yards, are next in importance to like appropriations for the gra- 
dual improvement of our navy. The necessity of more ample 
means for protecting our shipping, as well as the immense 
amount of public property in the different yards, must be appa- 
rent to every one who is acquainted with the subject, and the 
expediency of increasing the facilities for constructing and re- 
pairing our ships, is not less apparent. Moderate appropria- 
tions, in addition to those that are usual, for three or four years, 
would accomplish these important objects. In accordance with 
this view of the subject, | submit a letter of the board of navy 
commissioners, marked E, No. 1, together with an estimate of 
the probable cost of the proposed improvements, which amount 
to three millions five hundred thousand dollars, including that 
of the dry dock at New York, amounting to nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


A national foundry for the purpose of easting cannon, shot 
and shelis, as well for the army as the navy, was a subject of 
discussion before the two houses of congress at their late ses- 
sion, but was postponed in consequence of the shortness of the 
session, and the pressure of more urgent business. No doubt 
can be entertained of the importance of such an establishment, 
when we consider the great improvements made in the fabrica- 
tion of small arms at the different armories of the United 
States. In our future wars, especially on the ocean, we must 
rely much upon the excellence of our cannon. The bursting 


ofa single gun may cause, as it often has done, the loss of a 
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battle. The disasters from this cause, that occurred during the 
revolutionary as well as the late war, admonish us to guard 
against like disasters in future; which, it is believed, may be 
avoided by the mears proposed. 

It is only by a long series of experiments, and these attended 
with great expense, that we can hope to discover the best ma- 
terial for making cannon which our country affords, and the 
art of fabricating them with most perfect accuracy and efficien- 
cy. Believing that such discoveries and improvements are at- 
tainable, and that they would be highly important in the army, 
and still more so in the navy, [I must be permitted to express a 
hope that the subject will be reviewed at the approaching ses- 
sion of congress, and that the plan of a national foundry will be 
adopted. 

The importance of rearing a body of seamen, by enlisting 
into the service uf our navy, boys over the age of thirteen and 
under the age of eighteen, until they should arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years, has already attracted the attention of con- 
gress. At the last seasion, a bill for this purpose was intro- 
duced into the senate. Every year the importance of this mea- 
sure becomes more apparent. Able seamen are wuch wanted, 
while there are boys enough in our cities, leading lives of idle- 
ness and vice for want of employment, who, if thus enlisted, 
under judicious regulations, would in a few years afford us a 
sufficient corps of able seamen to man our navy, and in the 
mean time render services to their country worth their pay. 


The compensation to be given by the late pay bill to profes- 
sors of mathematics, is such as to command the services of 
these who are every way competent to perform the duties of 
this station. A regulation is adopted to appoint none to this 
station who shall not receive a certificate of competency, after 
submitting to a rigid examination by scientific gentlemen, who 
shall be appointed for that purpose. This will be of great ad- 
vantage to the voung officers of the navy; and if a large portion 
of them shoutd be called into active service by employing an 
additional naval force for the protection of our commerce, they 
will be enabled to perfect themselves in seamanship, the most 
important part of their education, and which can be acquired 
only atsea. But to make them accomplished officers, some- 
thing more is required than what can probably be derived from 
those sources; a knowledge of military tactics, of engineering 
and drawing, is deemed indispensable in the education of an 
officer of the army, and which ought to be deemed equally so 
in the education of a naval officer. 


So much of chemistry, mineralogy, geology and natural his- 
tory, as it taught at the military academy, although not abso- 
lutely essential to the military or naval officer; yet is decidedly 
more important to the latter than to the former. If provision 
should be made for the admission of a class of one hundred 
wmidshipmen ata time at the academy at West Point, te pursue 
such studies as should be prescribed by the navy department, 
and to be succeeded at the end of one or two years by another 
class, all in their turn might receive the advantage of this 
course of studies, highly necessary to their education as ac- 
complished officers of the navy, and at a small expense, as the 
midshipmen, while at the academy, would receive no more pay 
than if attending the schools at the navy yards, or if waiting 
orders. 


A national observatory, although not immediately necessary 
to the defence of our country, is remotely so; and considered 
with reference to the bearing it would have upon our navy, our 
commerce, and scientific pursuits, it assumes an importance 
worthy of the consideration of congress. It is hardly to be 
doubted that we shall, at some future period, make such an es- 
tablishment; and I will venture to express an opinion that no 
lime can be more propitious for such an undertaking than the 
present. It would not be attended with any great expense. [1 
is necessary now to employ an officer of science to keep our 
maps and charts, to regulate our chronometers, and to preserve 
all mathematical and philosophical instruments required for the 
naval service: and buildings are necessary for these purposes. 
These duties would probably devolve upon the superintendent 
of an observatory: and the buildings necessary to such an es- 
tablishiment would be amply sufficient for the preservation of 
our maps, charts and instruments. 

Under the act concerning naval pensions and the navy pen- 
sion fund, eighteen invalid pensions have been granted since 
my last report, making the number on the roll three hundred 
and five, and the annual amount required to pay them $24,944; 
and forty-one widows’ pensions have been granted, making the 
number on the roll one hundred and fiftv, and the annual 
amount necessary to pay them $32,594. The annual charge 
therefore, according to the present roll, will amount to $57,538. 
itis not probable that all on the list will claim, but as the death 
ota pensioner is not officially known, except when the account 
iv settled by his or her representative, the number is made ont 
from the rolls in this department. Some have not claimed for 
two, three, four and five years; but as they are not known to be 
dead, their names are still continued on the rolls. The receipts 
and expenditures on account of the fund to 30th September 
last, will be seen in the statement marked M, and the amount 
and description of stocks belonging to the fund, in the state- 
ment M. 1. 

Under the act of the 19th of June, 1824, respecting pensions 
ehargeable to the private pension fund, since my last report six 
widows have received five years’ pension each, amounting to 
$2,400; more than five years having elapsed since the date to 
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which they were last paid. Two invalid pensions have also 
been granted; making the number on the roll thirty-six, and the 
annual amount required to pay them $3,184. The account of 
—a of receipts and expenditures, will be seen in state- 
ment N, 

The condition of the navy hospital fund, including receipts 
and expenditures, will appear in statement O. The annual re- 
ceipts are much greater than the disbursements; and as they 
will probably continue to be greater for several years, I re- 
spectfully repeat the suggestion in my last report, that authority 
be given to vest the surplus in some well secured stock, for the 
benefit of the fund, 

Under the act of the 30th of June, 1834, the widows of all 
officers, seamen and marines, who have died in the naval ser- 
vice since the Ist day of January, 1624, or who may die in said 
service, by reason of disease contracted, or of casualties by 
drowning or otherwise, or of injuries received while in the 
line of duty, are entitled to pensions equal to half the amount 
of the pay to which their husbands respectively were entitled at 
the time of their deaths. 

The act of the 3d of March last, ‘‘to regulate the pay of the 
navy of the United States,’? and which increased the pay of 
many officers, is silent as to pensions, A difficulty arises in as- 
certaining the proper amount of pension to be allowed to wi- 
dows of naval officers whose pay has been increased by this act. 
The pay of a captain, in command of a squadron, was inecreas- 
ed to four thousand dollars a year; when On other duty, to three 
thousand five hundred dollars; and when off duty, to two thou- 
sand and five hundred dollars. A corresponding increase of 
pay is made to other officers. In the case of a captain dying 
when in command of a squadron on a foreign station, a ques- 
tion arises, whether bis widow should receive a pension to the 
amount of six bundred dollars a year, to which she would have 
been entitled if this act had not passed, or whether she shall re- 
ceive the half of the amount of pay to which her husband was 
entitled at the time of his death as a captain commanding a 
squadron, as a captain on other duty, or as a captain off duty. 
Alter much deliberation, it has been decided to allow a pension 
in such case, of $1,135 62 a year, being the half pay of a captain 
commanding a squadron, reduced by the amount $1,728 75, 
equal to his allowance before this act. The salary of $4,000a 
year to a captain in command of a squadron, is in lieu of for- 
mer pay and emoluments. Those emoluments, excepting one 
ration a day, amounted to $1,728 75; which sum, deducted from 
$4,000, leaves $2,271 25, the half of which, $1,135 62, is consi- 
dered as the proper amount of the widow’s annual pension. 
Questions On pensions, more complicated than this, may arise 
under this act; especially in the case of the death of surgeons 
and assistant surgeons, whose grades of pay are more numer- 
ous than those of captains. 

The necessity of an explanatory act to obviate these difficul- 
ties is respectfully suggested. 

By the act of congress of the 10th of July, 1832, it is required 
that any surplus money belonging to the navy pension fund, 
shall be vested in the stock of the bark of the United States. 
The amount so vested, is six hundred and nineteen thonsand 
dollars; and this department has no authority to make a differ- 
ent investment of this money without the further action of con- 
gress. 

Previously to the passing of the act of the 30th of June, 1834, 
for the better organization of the United States marine coips, 
double rations had been allowed to the commandant of that 
corps, and to the officers of the same commanding at the navy 
yards at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk and Pensacola; and the senior marine officers 
in the squadrons in the Mediterranean, the West Indies, the 
Brazilian coast, and the Pacific ocean; all receiving the sanc- 
tion of congress by their appropriations. By this act the officers 
of the marine corps are to receive the same pay, emoluments 
and allowances, as are given to officers of similar grades in the 
infantry of the army. The act of the 16th of March, 1802, fixing 
the military peace establishment of the United States, authori- 
ses allowance to the commanding officers of each separate post, 
of such additional number of rations as the president of the 
United States shall, from time to time, direct. 

These provisions of this last act were continued by an act of 
the 3d of March, 1815, fixing the military peace establishment. 

The paymaster of the marine corps made payments for don- 
ble rations to officers heretofore receiving the same, from the 
lat of July to the 30th of September, 1834. But the accounting 
officers of the treasury did not think proper to allow the same, 
inasmuch as the commands of these officers had never been de- 
signated as separate stations, agreeably to the rule prescribed 
for the army. This is a case of difficulty which, it is respect- 
fully suggested, requires the interposition of congress. 

Being still of the opinion expressed in my last report, that 
the public interest would be promoted by having the marine 
barracks placed without the navy yards to which they are at- 
tached, as early as may be practicable, estimates are submitted 
or purchasing sites and erecting barracks at places where they 
are deemed most necessary. 

In performance of my duty under the act of the 3d of March 
last, authorising the construction of a dry dock for the naval 
service, in the harbor of New York or its adjacent waters, I 
proceeded in May last to the city of New York, where I was 
met by an able engineer, Loami Baldwin, esq. whom I had 
previously engaged to make the soundings and other examina- 





tions necessary to a proper selection of a suitable site. After 
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along and laborious examination, Mr. Baldwin made his re- 
port, which has been submitted to your consideration; by 
which it appears that the proposed dry dock may be advan- 
tageously constructed in the navy yard at Brooklyn. A_ selec- 
tion of this place, for this purpose, is recommended by the con- 
sideration that the land oceupied by the navy yard belongs to 
the United States; and that the public buildings upon it, which 
are of great value, cannot be abandoned without serious loss. 

One difficulty presented itself, which created some delay in 
making this selection. A building for the purpose of distilling 
turpentine had been erected so near to the navy yard, as great- 
ly to endanger the public property. Other buildings for similar 
purposes, or for purposes equally dangerous, might be erected 
near the yard, if not prevented by some act of legislation. I 
aim happy to state that the common council of Brooklyn, when 
the case was laid before them, promptly passed an ordinance, 
which it is believed will effectually secure the property in the 
navy yard from the danger of this nuisance, and all similar 
ones; and it cannot be doubted that the common council of 
Brooklyn will grant all reasonable protection and accommoda- 
tion to this navy yard; and that the state of New York will pro- 
tect and promote the interests of the same, by any legislative 
acts that may be found to be necessary and proper. [ shall 
therefore proceed, under your direction, with as much despatch 
as present and future appropriations will permit, to cause the 
dry dock thus authorised by law, to be constructed in the navy 
yard at Brooklyn. 

Under the act of the 30th of June, 1834; ‘‘authorising the se- 
retary of the navy to make experiments for the safety of the 
steam engine,’’ and appropriating five thousand dollars for that 
purpose, many proposed improvements have been submitted 
for the purpose of being tested by experiments. Some of these 
were so easily tested by those having steam engines in opera- 
tion, that the aid of government was not needed; others were 
attended with greater difficulty, and could not be tested with- 
out the expense of constructing boilers and other machinery for 
the purpose. These proposed improvements, have not been 
such, asin my opinion, to warrant a large expenditure of mo- 
ney; and no experiments have been made upon them. Such 
experiments, however, would have been made, if they could 
have been so made, without the expense of constructing en- 
gines. 

The act seemed particularly to require that the steam engine 
devised by Benjamin Philips, of Philadelphia, should be exa- 
mined and tested; and that Mr. Philips should be emploved in 
making the experiments. Mr. Philips was therefore employed 
to construct a model engine, with boilers and other machinery 
which he deemed necessary for the purpose of testing his im- 
provements, which he bronght to this District, where he re- 
mained several weeks making his experiments before many 
members of the two houses of congress, before the officers of 
the different departments and others. 

I attended very carefully to these experiments; but have not 
been able to perceive in them any improvements, increasing the 
safety of the steam engine. 

The money paid for Mr. Philips’ machinery, preparations, and 
experiments, amounts to five hundred and nineteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents; the residue of the appropriation remains un- 
expended. 


The fourth report of Mr. Hasler, superintendent of the const 
survey, upon the operations performed in that work between 
the months of May and December, 1835, together with his de- 
tailed estimate of the appropriations required for the same for 
the next year are herewith submitted, marked T. 

Much work appears to have been done on the secondary tri- 
angulations, on the topographical operations and by the sound- 
ing parties. That more has not been done in the primary trian- 
gulations is explained in the report. 

Of the appropriations heretofore made for this survey, there 
remained on the firat day of this month, an unexpended balance 
of eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-three dollars. 

The duties of the sounding parties are performed by the offi- 
cers and seamen of the navy, and the chief part of the expense 
is charged to the navy appropriations. As, bowever, there are 
some expenses which can not be charged to those appropria- 
tions, they must necessarily be charged to the appropriations 
for the coast survey. In September, 1834, the schooner Jersey, 
not wanted for any purposes of the navy, was purchased for the 
sounding party under the command of lieut. Gedney. The 
price of this vessel, $3,355, therefore could not be charged to 
the naval appropriations—it was properly charged to the ap- 

ropriations for tee coast survey. For the same reason, the 

ats, equipments and other expenses for the schooner, amount- 
ing to $1,888 60, were charged to the same appropriations, as 
was also the charge for extra pay to the officers, amounting to 
$650 in all, for the year 1834 to $5,888 60. 

During the present season the expense of this schooner, 
chargeable to the coast survey, has amounted to $1,398, mak- 
ing the whole expense of this schooner, for the years 1834 and 
1835, chargeable to the coast survey, amount to 37,287 60. 

It is not probable that the expense of this schooner, chargea- 
ble to the coast survey appropriation, will, for the next year, 
exceed &1 ,500. 

The schooner Experiment, employed by the sounding party 
under lieut. Blake, belongs to the navy. The coast survey ap- 
propriation has therefore been charged only for equipments 
which were not necessary for the purposes of the navy. These, 
with other expenses attending the operations of the sounding 
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party on board this schooner, from the first of July last, when 
she was sent upon the survey,to the 30th of September last; 
amounted to $2,517 73. 

As most of the equipments of these schooners will last for 
several years, with but litthe expense for repairs and supply of 
articles which may be lost by accident, it is believed that the 
expense of both schooners and the sounding parties on board 
of them for the next year, chargeable to the coast survey, will 
not exceed $4,000. 

It will be seen that this differs widely from the statement of 
Mr. Hassler, which may be explained by the circumstance that 
he did not derive his information from the books of the treasa- 
ry departineti. 

By a statement hereunto annexed, marked P, it appears that 
of the appropriations heretofore made for the suppres-ion of the 
slave trade, there remains in the treasury a balance of thirteen 
thousand four hundred and eighty-nive dollars and fitty-five 
cents. 

In my last report, [ took the liberty of stating that some of 
the clerks in my department did not receive salaries propor- 
tioned to their services, or adequate to the decent support of 
themselves and families; and [ respectfully solicit that the sala- 
ries, particularly the chief clerk of the navy board, the warrant 
clerk, and the clerk keeping the register of correspondence of 
this departinent, whose duties are arduous, requiring both ta- 
lent and experience, should be increased, so that the first might 
receive $1,700 per annum, and the others $1,400 each. I re- 
peat the solicitation, from a thorough conviction, that their 
faithful services fully merit this increase of compensation. 

The superintendent of the south west executive building re- 
ceives but $250 per annum for his services, which it is believed 
isa compensation too small to command the services of one 
competent to perform the duties of the station. 

The sergeants acting as clerks to the commandant and staff 
officers of the marine corps, are paid at the rate of less than 
seven hundred dollars a year for all their services, which it is 
respectfully snggested is not an adequate compensation. 

The necessary references to papers and documents connect- 
ed with this report, will be found in a schedule hereunto an- 
nexed, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
MAIHLON DICKERSON, 
eB Baer 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Ist December, 1835. 
To the president of the United States: 

Sir: During the year ending 30th June, 1835, the post routes 
ofthe United States covered about one handred and twelve 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-four miles. 

In daily and less frequent trips, the mails were carried on 
these routes about 25,869,486 miles, viz. 16,874,050 miles in 
four horse post coaches, and two horse stages, 

7,817,973 miles on horses and in sulkies, 
906,959 ** in steamboats, 
270,504 * in rail road cars, 

The number of post offices on the 30th June last, was ten 
thousand seven hundred and seventy, being an increase of fifty- 
four withiu the preceding year. 

The system upon which the books of the department have 
always been kept, precludes an exact statement of the revenue 
and expenditure which have accrued within any given period, 
The following is believed to approximate nearly to the actua 
income and accruing responsibilities, for the two last fisca 
years, viz: 

Gross revenue forthe year ending 30th June, 1834, 

$2,823,749 34 
Compensation to postmasters 
Incidental expenses 
Transportation of the mails 


$897,317 29 
7,744 27 


1,925,543 52 





Total expenditure $2,910,605 08 


$86,855 74 





Balance against the department 

Gross revenne for the year ending 
30th June, 1835, 

Compensation to postmasters 

Incidental expenses 

Transportation of the mails 


$2,993,556 66 
$945,417 84 

92.924 92 
1,719,007 32 


Total expenditure $2,757,350 08 


$236 206 58 


In the first part of the year 1835, additional allowances were 
authorised,as is alleged, amounting, on the first of May last, 
to about $157,000, which have since been suspended and do not 
enterinto the foregoing statement. If finally admitted, they 
will reduce the balance in favor of the department that year to 
about $70,000. 

The old books will be closed when all the pecuniary transac- 
tions of the department, prior to the first of July last, are 
brought upon them. Statements made out from these books, 
and other data, shew the condition of the department on that 
day, to have been about as follows, viz: 

Due to contractors and others $792,381 92 
Due to banks 272,000 00 








Balance in favor of the department 








Whole debt of the department 


$1,064,381 92 
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Amount due to the department 


$1,128,319 29 
Deduct for bad and doubtful debts 


131,327 36 
$996,991 93 
43,689 40 


Debt esteemed to be good 
Cash on hand 


Whole available means $1,040,681 33 





Balance of debt over available means on Ist of 
July last 


$25,700 59 
If the suspended allowances be added 157 


07.000 00 


——— 





It will make the debt exceed the available 
means on first July last $189,700 59 

The accounts of the postmasters for the quarter ending 30th 
September last, have been so far examined as te show, satis- 
factorily, that the increase of gross revenue over that of the 
corresponding quarter of last year is abouttwelve per cent. The 
annual saving in the recent letting of contracts was about 
$30,000. Predicated on an average increase of revenue through- 
out the current fiscal year of ten per cent. and on @ saving of 
$25,000 when the contracts recently lei shall be executed with 
necessary alterations, an estimate of the gress revenue and 
accruing responsibilities for the year ending 30th June, 1836, 
indicates the following results, viz: 
Gross revenue for the year ending 

30th June, 1836, 
Compensation to postmasters 
Incidental expenses 
Transportation of the mails 


$3,202,692 00 
$1,039,958 09 
70,000 00 
1,706,507 00 





Total expenditures 2,816,465 00 











Balance in favor of the departinent $476,227 00 


Although the whole of this sum may not be available, on ac- 
count of the usnal allowances and defalcations, it is not douhbt- 
ed, that, aided by collections of outstanding balances, it will be 
sufficient to pay the debts of the department and leave a con- 
siderable amount applicable to an extension of mail accommo- 
dations. 

When the undersigned took charge of this department, his 
attention was immediately called to the condition of its finances; 
but it was soon found that no satisfactory account of its debts 
or its means could, within any short period, be obtained trom 
its books. It was only perceived, from current incidents and 
detached accounts, that the unsatisfied demands of contractors 
from every quarter ef the country, were daily accumulating: 
that there wasa debtof near $300,000 due to banks; that the 
outstanding acceptances of the treasurer exceeded $390,000; 
that a considerable portion of the revenue of some of the large 
offices, for the present calenadr year, bad been anticipated by 
drafts discounted in banks, which they had been instructed to 
pay at maturity; that additional allowances had been recently 
authorised to a considerable amount; thatto provide the means 
to meet the demands on the department at Washington, creat- 
ed by the system of acceptances, upwards of two thousand of 
the most considerable post offices had been directed to deposite 
their income in banks; and that these means proving insufficient, 
the department was subjected to continual embarrassments in 
devising ways and means to meet its engagements. At the 
same time, it was believed on all hands, that the current re- 
venue of the department considerably exceeeed its current ex- 
penditure, and that the aggregate of debt was in progress of 
diminution. In this state of things, it was deemed expedient 
to make an effort to extricate the department from its embar- 
rasements. The measures resorted to for that purpose, were 
ns follows, viz: 


1. A suspension of all the recent allowances from the credit 
of the contractors. 

2. A refusal to accept or pay any drafts drawn on the depart- 
ment, except by special arrangement. 

3. The application of the income of the enrrent quarter to the 
payment of that quarter’s expenses, the surplus only to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the pre-existing claims. 

4. The introduction of a system whieh should effect a more 
prompt collection and application of the current income of the 
department. 

The allowance suspended, amounted to about $157,000. 
Without reference to their merits, it was believed that a pre- 
ference ought to be given to other claims in making payments. 

The discontinuance of acceptances was essential to enable 
the department to command its means. A revenue arises 
wherever the mai!s are carried, and it would seem obviously 
appropriate, as well as convenient, that the services of con- 
tractors should be paid for in the sections of country where 
they are rendered, and,as far as practicable, out of the in- 
come which they produce. But the practice of suffering the 
contractors to draw for their pay, subjected the department to 
the inconvenience of collecting its funds from the post offices 
throughout the union, and transferring them to Washington to 
meet the drafts. The slowness and uncertainty of this opera- 


tion made it an unsufficient reliance to meet ite acceptances, 
produced the necessity of looking elsewhere for the means, and 
rendered it dificult to manage its finances with any conveni- 
ence or regularity. 

By paying the expenses of the current quarter at its close, 
and announcing a determination to payin like manner at the 
close of each succeeding one, applying only the surplus to the 
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discharge of former debis, it was believed that the credit of the 
department would immediately be elevated, and thenceforward 
sustained, 

Orders to deposite in banks,and drafis on postmasters in 
favor of contractors constituted the system of collection found 
in operation. Upwards of two thousand officers had orders to 
deposite and upwards of eight thousand were instructed to re- 
tai their postage until drawn upon. Many of the deposite 
offices were dilatory, and defaication among them was not un- 
common. Many of the other offices were net drawn upon for 
several quarters, on account of the smallness of their income, 
or other circumstances, 

‘The necessiues of the department compelled it to draw on 
the more productive offices atthe end of each quarter, before 
their accounts could be adjusted; and its drafts being predi- 
cated on estimates, could not be for the exact sum in hand. 
To avoid the danger of a protest, in consequence of drawing 
for too much, the treasurer generally drew for too little, thereby 
leaving sinall balances in all the draft offices also—there were, 
consequently, balances remaining in the hands of more than 
eight thousand postmasters, which though generally small, 
amounted in the aggregate to a large sum. 

For the purpose of promptly bringing into action the means 
of the department, at the end of each quarter, the undersigned 
divided the offices into three classes—The first class called 
‘collection offices,” are upwards %of nine thousand in number. 
The postmasters of this class have been instructed to pay on 
demand, at the close of each quarter, the whole amount due to 
the department on acconnt of the postages of that quarter, to 
the contractors who carry the mails along their respective 
routes, and forward their receipts to the department. The 
contractors are instructed to forward acknowledgments, setting 
forth the whole amount received from each and all the post- 
masters, and to report forthwith every postmaster who fails to 
pay and his reasons therefor,if known to them. ‘To secure 
promptness and fidelity on the part of the contractors, they 
are permitted to collect only from so many postmasters as may 
pay them about seventy-five per cent. of their quarterly com- 
pensation, and they are informed thatthe balance will not be 
paid them until they shall have collected from every office on 
their list, or shown, by reporting the delinquent postmasters, 


that they have used due diligence to do so, and are notin fault 
for the failure. 


The second class, called ‘depositing offices,’ about five hun- 
dred and fifty in number, are instructed to deposite their in- 
come in banks quarterly, monthly or weekly; according to its 
amount. This class embraces ali the large offices and most 
others whieh can as conveniently deposite as pay to contrac- 
tors, together with the most considerable offices on interior 
routes, which yield a surplus revenue, and whole proceeds can- 
not be used in paying contractors who supply them. 

The third class, called ‘‘draft offices,’ about two hundred and 
fifty in number, embraces those not convenient to banks, whose 
proceeds cannot be paid over to contractors at the close of the 
quarter, without danger of their being overpaid, but may gene- 
rally be drawn for, in whole or in part, to pay the balances due, 
after giving the contractors credit for all their collections. 

‘The interest of the contractors induces them promptly, after 
the quarter ends, to push their collections, and report all delin- 
quents. During the same time, the depositing offices are plac- 
ing other funds in the banke—when the contractor’s acknow- 
ledgements for moneys collected, comes in, his account is ex- 
amined. If the balance due, or any part of it, can be paid by 
draft, on one or more of the draft offices, it is done; and that 
which cannot be so discharged, is paid by check on some con- 
venient bank. 

The results anticipated from these measures have been fully 
realized. On the first July last, payments on claims, accruing 
prior to the preceding quarter, were suspended; and all the 
energies of the pay clerks were devoted to paving the debts of 
that quarter. These payments were completed on the 19th day 
of Angust, leaving a considerable amount of funds in bank.— 
The payment of the old debts was then resumed. From that 
moment the department was disembarrassed. In no instance 
since, has the payment of any claim been refused for the want 
of funds. 

On the first of October lost, the new system of coliection 
came into action. Encouraged by its favorable operation, 
and finding the funds of the department in bank to exceed 
$140,000, the undersigned, on the 18th of the last month, di- 
rected the payment of the bank debts in Baltimore and Boston, 
amounting to $67,304 38, 

The entire debt on the 1-t of July, as above stated, 

was #1 ,064,381 92 
Of this debt there has heen paid out of postages 

accruing before the lst of July about the sum 

of $409,991 34 
Out of postages accruing since the 


let July, the sum of 187,086 14 


—_—— 





$597,017 48 


Old debt remaining unpaid on this day, abont 487,304 44 
Of thie debt, about 2205,000 is due to banks, and the balance 
to contractors and others, 
The statements of the amount of debt, and the amount paid 
out of postages accruing prior to the Ist of July, are not suppor- 


ed to be exact, but they do not vary materially from the actual 
amounts. 
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The result of these operations is: 

That the claims of contractors and others against the depart- 
ment, arising within the quarter ending 30th June last, have 
been paid, with the exception of a few suspensions; 

That the claims arising within that quarter ending 30th Sep- 
tember last, have been paid as far as they were ready for ad- 
justment; 

That one hundred and eighty-seven thousand and eighty-six 
dollars of the pre-existing debt, have been paid out of postages 
accruing since 30th June last; 

That the funds in bank on this day, are seventy-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 

The payment of an amount of the old debt so far beyond the 
available surplus of the last quarter, leaving a large sum on 
hand, will create no surprise, when it is recollected, that, in 
addition to that surplus, the department has been able to avail 
itself of a considerable amount stopped from contractors, on ac- 
count of over-payments, and a still larger sum arising from the 
deposites of the weekly and monthly depositing offices, on ac- 
count of the current quarter. 


The debt of the department, except that portion of it which 
is due to banks, and suspended allowances, is now perfectly 
manageable, and cannot hereafter embarrass its operations.— 
The bank debt is reduced to about $205,000, 

The following statement of the quarterly income and expen- 
diture of the department, for the last two years, which, though 
not accurate, may be relied upon for all practieal purposes, will 
more fully show the progress of its financial concerns, and its 
prospect of speedy redemption from debt. 

Excessof Excess of 


1993, Grossvevenue. Expenditure. » nue. expenditure. 


Sept. 30, $655,242 88 $746,09815 . . 90,855 27 
Dec. 31, 720,398 27 747,41552 . . 27,206 25 
4. 
March 31, 729,600 51 699,205 86 30,394 65 
June 31, 718,696 00 ~—_ 717,885 00 811 00 
Sept. 30, 725,273 03 703,494 75 21,778 28 
Dec. 31, 724,542 34 701,497 08 23,045 26 
1835. 
March 31, 763,494 47 689,652 66 82,441 81 


June 30, 780,046 82 671,705 59 108,341 23 


As it has already been ascertained from examinations of the 
returns, that the revenue of the last quarter exceeds that of the 
corresponding quarter of the last year about twelve per cent. it 
may be safely stated that the surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, for that quarter, will be about $120,000; and that there 
was, on the 30th September last, a surplus of available means 
over the whole debt of the department amounting to about 
$100,000. It is confidently expected that this surplus will be 
increased, at the end of the current quarter, to about $220,000; 
and, at the end of the next quarter, to about $340,000. The old 
debts due to contractors and others, are now paid as fast as they 
are presented and can be adjusted; and the accumulation of 
funds, notwithstanding these payments, is so considerable as to 
justify a belief that $100,000 of the remaining bank debt may be 
paid in January next, and the balance in April. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in presenting you with the 
data which justify this anticipation. He is happy to say, that 
so far from needing any pecuniary aid from the treasury, the de- 
partment may be presented to congress, before the termination 
of their approaching session, substantially free from debt, with 
a clear annual surplus exceeding $400,000 applicable to the es- 
tablishment of new mail routes, and the improvement of old 
ones. Even should the suspended allowances be finally paid, 
the anticipated result cannot be delayed beyond the month of 
July, 1836. 

A balance of the books of this department has not been effect- 
ed for about twenty years. After a full consideration of the 
subject, it was deemed expedient to close them, and opena 
new set from the first of July, 1835. The balance of accounts 
are not carried forward from the old books to the new, but all 
collections made of moneys due before that day, are credited to 
an account headed “‘arrearages,’? on the new books; and all 
payments made on debts contracted prior to that day, are charg- 
ed to the same account. That account, when closed, will 
show the exact amount of debt and of available means at the 
commencement of the present fiscal year; facts which cannot 
be sooner ascertained with exactitude. 

In keeping the new books, an attempt is making, through the 
agency of general accounts, to show specifically from what 
sources the revenue of the department is derived, and to what 
purposes it is applied. The accruing revenue is credited to ge- 
neral accounts, headed ‘letter postages,’’ ‘newspaper and pam- 
phlets,”? and ‘‘fines.”?>, The expenditures are charged to general 
accounts, headed, ‘‘compensation of postmasters,’’ ‘‘transporta- 
tion of the mails,” “ship, steamboat and way letters,’ “wrap- 
ping paper,’’ “‘office furniture,’’ ‘“‘advertising,’’ ‘‘mail bags,”’ 
Shlanks,”? *‘mail locks and keys, and stamps,’’ ‘*mail depredations 
and special agents,’’ ‘‘clerks, &c. for offices,”? and **miscellane- 
ous.’? When the entire business of a quarter is brought upon 
the books, the credit general accounts will be balanced by 
transfer to the credit of a general account, headed ‘‘pest office 
department,” which will thus exhibit, at a glance, the entire 
income of the post office department for the quarter, and the 
sources whence it is derived. In like manner, the debit gene- 
ral accounts will be closed by transfer to debt of ‘‘post office 
department,”’ which will thus show, on a single page, the whole 











expenditures of the quarter, with the objects of expenditure.— 
The balance of this account, thus made up, will exhibit the con- 
dition of the department at the end of each quarter. 

it has long appeared to the undersigned, that by a system of 
this kind, the application of the public moneys may be shown 
more specifically than by any other system of specific appro- 
priations. 

The efficiency of a department with so many thousand 
agents in its employment, essentially depends on the vigilance 
and energy of the directing and supervising power. Impressed 
with this conviction, it is the policy and effort of the depart- 
ment to make the supervision so complete, that every individual 
in its service shall feel that he acts directly under the eye of 
some of its officers or clerks. 

To secure promptitude in the rendition of accounts, the 
postmasters, with the exception of a few at the large offices, 
have been required to forward their accounts within two days, 
or by the first mail, after the close of the first quarter. Asa 
means of enforcing this requisition, the post offices are divided 
into four classes, in reference to their distance from Washing- 
ton and other circumstances. For the arrival of the accounts 
of the first class, ten days, are allowed; for the second, twenty; 
for the third, thirty; and for the fourth, forty. It is made the 
special duty of a clerk to note the day on which each quarteriy 
return arrives, and promotly call the delinquents to account, 
when the allotted time shall have expired. This plan of sn- 
pervision was put in operation at the commencement of the 
present quarter. 

To produce an ever active supervision over contractors, it is 
made the duty of postmasters at the ends of all post-rontes to 
keep, and return to the department weekly or monthly, ac- 
cording to the importance of the route, registers, showing the 
exact time of arrival and departure of every mail. with such 
remarks as the occasion may require. It is made the duty of 
a clerk, in each division, to see that the postmasters keep and 
return these registers, to examine them when returned, and 
note all delinquencies of contractors. ‘his plan is not yet in 
full operation. 

It is intended to apply the same principle of strict supervi- 
sion to the return of receipts by postmasters; to the making of 
deposites by the depositing offices, and the forwarding of certi- 
ficates of deposite; to the printing and furnishing of blanks; and, 
as far as practicable, to all services required by law, and the 
regulations of the department. 

Sufficient attention has been given by the undersigned to the 
manner in which newspapers and other printed matters are 
conveyed by mail, to satisfy him that it is radically defective. 
No supervision or power of punishment, exercised or possessed 
by the postmaster general, is adequate to prevent on some oc- 
casions, the canvass bags in which printed papers are stowed, 
from being left behind, so long as they are carried separately 
from the letter mails, or on the outside of coaches and stages. 
To prevent the evil in some degree, it has been provided in the 
contracts lately awarded on the main routes of the west that 
on the outward trip, no passengers shall be carried in the in- 
side of the mail coach, but that it shall be devoted exclusively 
to the mails; and on similar routes along the seabord, the same 
restriction will be applied in both directions. It is believed 
that the enforcement of the contracts in this respect will insure 
the safe conveyance of the newspapers as far as they travel on 
these routes. 


A further improvement in this respect is anticipated, from 
arrangements now in progress, to run steamboat mails on the 
western rivers, during the season of steamboat navigation, and 
on a portion of the Mississippi, during the whole year. 

It is well Known that an immense correspondence is carried 
on during the business season, in steamboats upon these 
waters. So long as the department has no mails upon the 
rivers, it is difficult, if not impracticable, to enforce the post 
office laws, and bring the letters so transmitted into the post 
offices. Regular lines of boats are now formed, and forming, 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. A contract has been 
made with the owners of one of these lines to carry a mail 
three times a week betweeu Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, during 
the season of navigation, for $1,800 a year. A proposition has 
been received, and accepted, to convey a mail except when 
prevented by ice, on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; between 
Louisville and St. Louis, three times a week, and between 
Louisviile and New Orleans, three times a week during the bu- 
siness season, and twice a week during the restof the vear, 
touching at all the considerable intermediate points, for 830,000 
a year for the whole service. It is in contemplation to put this 
mail into operation early in the coming year. From giving re- 
gular river mails to the business of the west, it is expected that 
they wili convey almost the entire correspondence upon those 
waters, and increase the revenues of the department in a sum 
at least equal to their cost. This facility being furnished to the 
community, the post office laws can, with more propriety, be 
enforced in relation to letters conveyed in other boats. Nor is 
it one of the least advantages anticipated from these mails, that 
they will relieve the land mails, in the west and south west, of 
an immense mass of mail-matter, and render its conveyance 
more safe, at the seasons when the roads are most difficult, 
and, in the Mississippi country, during the whole year. 

The muitiplication of rail roads will form a new era in the 
mail establishment. They must soon become the means by 
which the mails will be transported on most of the great lines 
of intercommunication, and the undersigned has devoted some 
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attention to the devising of a system which shall render the 
change most useful to the country. j 

The cities and large towns on the great lines constitute cen- 
tres from which the mails diverge to pervade and supply the 
surrounding country. At these points, generally, are the dis- 
tributing post offices. The great whole will evidently be most 
speedily and effectually served, by causing the mails to pass 
with all possible expedition, by night and by day, along the main 
lines, through these numerous centres, stopping for no local ob- 
ject, and pausing at the distributing offices only long enough 
to exchange mails. The distribution through the country around 
must be made after the great mail has passed on, by means of 
coaches, stages, or other vehicles, and horses, as the interest of 
the department and the country may mutually require. Or if 
any intermediate offices be supplied by the rail roads, it should 
be those only where the cars stop, unless a mode of exchanging 
mail bags, without stopping, can be introduced for the accom- 
modation of others. 

The means of transportation between Washington and Bos- 
ton, are now so complete that this system might be advanta- 
geously introduced, at least during the season of steamboat na- 
vigation. The time occupied in passing from Washington to 
Baltimore, by the rail road, it is but two and a half hours. To 
pass from Baltimore to Philadelphia by steamboats and the 
Neweastle and Frenchtown rail road, requires about nine hours. 
From Philadelphia to New York, by the Camden and Amboy 
rail road and steamboats, occupies about eight hours; from New 
York to Providence, about 15 hours; and from Providence to 
Boston, two and a half hours. The travelling hours from 
Washington to Boston, are but about thirty seven. Allowing 
half an hour at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Provi- 
dence, each, for exchange of mails, the time occupied in trans- 
mitting a mail from Washington to Boston would be thirty-nine 
hours. 

This is the speed of present conveyances. In the course of 
next year it is expected that Baltimore and Philadelphia will 
be connected by rail road, when the time occupied in passing 
from city to city will not exceed six hours. New York will 
soon be connected with Boston by similar roads, when a rail 
road line from Washington to Boston shall be completed, a mail 
may pass, from the one to the other, in thirty-four hours at 
most, and probably in a few years, from the progressive im- 
provements in locomotives, in less than thirty hours. 

Within the quarter of the union embraced in the recent let- 
ting of contracts, there are several rail roads. Some of them 
wade no offers, and the rest demanded prices far beyond the 
usual cost of transporting the mails on the same routes hereto- 
fore, and beyond what was asked by individual citizens. 

Anxious to give the mails the greatest possible expedition 
between Washington and New York, the undersigned made an 
effort to bring the companies, in whose hands are the means of 
conveyance on that great line, to actin concert with each other, 
and with the department, by which means two daily mails might 
be run through that line, performing the trip each way, and 
conveying passengers from city to city, in about twenty-three 
hours. The effort failed in consequence of the very heavy 
compensation asked by them. 

Not despairing of being able to induce the companies to take 
a more enlarged view of their own and the public interest, and 
to abate materially in the amount of their demands, the under- 
signed sent his chief clerk to confer with the managers of all 
the rail roads on the line, whether finished or not, with a view 
to ascertain whether any reasonable arrangements could be 
made with them, present or prospective, for the conveyance of 
this important mail. Although the agent performed the service 
with distinguished zeal and ability, his efforts were almost 
wholly fruitless, 

The company owning the rail road between Washington and 
Baltimore, demanded $10,000, or about $250 per mile, merely 
to haul one daily mail from depot to depot, without other re- 
sponsibility, and $14,000 for two daily mails. 

The companies owning the several rail roads now construct- 
ing from Baltimore to Philadelphia, demanded $30,000, or up- 
wards of $320 per mile, to haul one mail from city to city. 

The company owning the Camden and Amboy road, de- 
manded $26,000, or near $300 per mile, for one daily mail, and 
$3,000 for a second. 

The companies composing the upper line throngh N. Jersey 
demanded $23,000, or abont $250 per mile, for the conveyance 
of one daily mail, and $8,000 for a second. 


Aware that the committee on post offices and post roads of 
the house of representatives, had had the subject of the trans- 
portation of the mails on rail roads under consideration, at the 
laat session, and had unanimously proposed to restrict the de- 
partment to seventy-five dollars per mile for the service; and, 
moreover, considering the sums demanded disproportionate to 
the service, and wholly unreasonable, the undersigned deter- 
mined not to accept any of the propositions. To leave no 
means unessayed, however, to form a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, he offered a contract for merely hauling a box containing 
the mail, from depot to depot, daily, to the Baltimore and 
Washington rail road company, at $100 per mile, which they 
promptly declined. 

The undersigned does not intend to pay the prices demanded 
by these companies, unless directed to do so by those who have 
aright to control him. He will sooner put post-coaches, or 
mail-wagons on the old roads, and run them there until public 
opinion, or the voice of superior authority, induces the associ- 








ations which have been permitied to monopolize the means of 


‘speedy conveyance on these routes, to abate in their terms.— 


Toenable you to present the whole subject to the legislative 
body, a copy of the instructions to the agent, and his corres- 
pondence with the companies, and the subsequent correspon- 
dence of the department with them, is herewith submitted. 

The undersigned is happy to state, that indications of a spirit 
more in accordance with the great object of public accommoda- 
tion, which has induced the legislatures of the states to sanc- 
tion the construction of these improvements, by private com- 
panies, have manifested themselves in other quarters. The 
Boston and Providence rail road company have intimateda 
willingness to carry two daily mails between those cities, em- 
bracing the New York steamboat mail, for $2,000 a year, being 
atthe rate of about $25 per mile, for a single mail, anda con- 
tract has been authorised, 

The New Jersey rail road company, whose road, when com- 
pleted, avill extend from Jersey City to New Brunswick, have 
offered to carry the great mail from New York along their road 
one year, at $100 per mile, or four years at $150, and carry two 
mails for $200. 

The company owning the Portsmouth and Roanoke road. 
have contracted to carry the great mail three times a week, 
from Norfolk to Hatifax,N. C. a distance of ninety miles, for 
the compensation paid the former contractor, which is equal to 
about $26 per mile, the mail to be conveyed on the rail road as 
far as completed. 

The Tuscumbia, Courtland and Decatur rail road company, 
have offered to carry the mail, three times a week, on their 
road, at the lowest rate of post-coach transportation in the 
southern states, which amount to about $26 per mile. 

It is conceded that the mails carried on all these roads, ex- 
cept the New Jersey road, are much less than the great mail 
between Washington and New York; but they probably beara 
greater proportion to that mail than the compensation asked 
for the former service, does to that offered by the department 
for the latter. 

Referring to the instructions given to his ageut, for his further 
views in relation to the rail road companies, the undersigned 
submits the question to your disposition, and will await the 
instruction of congress as to the course hereafter to be pursned 
with these companies, and other monopolies of like character 
in contracting with which the department is ‘unable to avail 
itself of the spirit of moderation superindueed by an active 
competition. Indeed, the post office law, so far ag it relates to 
the advertising and making of contracts, is predicated upon the 
expectation thatthere would be a general competition for them, 
and does not provide for the cases where the department has 
to deal with monopolies, no such state of things having then 
been anticipated. 

A new question has arisen in the administrationof this de- 
partment. A number of individuals have established an asso- 
ciation in the northern and eastern states, and raised a large 
sum of money, for the purpose of effecting the inmediate abo- 
lition of slavery in the southern states. One of the means re- 
sorted to has been the printing of a large mass of newspapers, 
pamphlets, tracts and almanacs, containing exaggerated, and 
in some instances, false aceounts of the treatment of slaves, 
illustrated with cuts calculated to operate on the passions of 
the colored men, and produce discontent, assassination and 
servile war, These they attempted to disseminate throughout 
the slave-holding states, by the agency of the public mails. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the mails contained these 
productions, great excitement arose, particularly in Charleston, 
S. C. and to insure the safety of the mail in its progress south- 
ward, the postmaster at that place agreed to retain them in his 
office until he could obtain instructions from the postmaster 


'general. In reply to his appeal, he was informed, that it was 


a subject upon which the postmaster general had no legal an- 
thority to instrnet him. The question again came up from the 
postmaster at New York, who had refused to send the papers 
by the steamboat mail to Charleston, 8. C. He was also an- 
swered that the postmaster general possessed no legal authority 
to give instructions on the subject; but as the undersigned had 
no doubt that the circumstances of the case justified the de- 
tention of the papers, he did not hesitate to say so. Important 
principles are involved in this question, and it merits the grave 
consideration of all departments of the government. 


Itis universally conceded, that our states are united only for 
certain purposes. There are interests, in relation to which they 
are believed to he as independent of each other as they were 
before the constitution was formed. The interest which the 
people of some of the states have in slaves, is one of them.— 
No state obtained by the union any right whatsoever over slave- 
ry in any other state, nor did any state lose any of its power 
over it, within its own borders. On this subject, therefore, if 
this view be correct, the states are still independent, and may 
fence round and protect their interest in slaves, by such laws 
and regulations as in their sovereign will they may deem expe- 
dient. 

Nor had the people of one state any more right to interfere 
with this subject in another state, than they have tointerfere with 
the internal regulations, rights of property, or domestic police 
of a foreign nation. If they were to combine and eend papera 
among the laboring population of another nation, calculated ta 
produce discontent and rebellion, their conduct would be good 
ground of complaint on the part of that nation; and, in case it 
were not repressed by the United States, might be, if persever- 
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ingly persisted in, just cause of war. The mutual obligations 
of our several states to suppress attacks by their citizens on 
each other’s reserved rights and interests, would seem to be 
greater, because, by entering into the union, they have lost the 
right of redress which belongs to nations wholly independent. 
Whatever claim may be set up, or maintained, to a right of 
free discussion within their own borders, of the institutions and 
laws of other communities, over which they have no righttul 
control, few will maintain that they have a right, unless it be 
obtained by compact or treaty, to carry on discussions within 
those communities, either orally, or by the distribution of 
printed papers, particularly if it be in violation of their peculiar 
Jaws, and at the hazard of their peace and existence. The con- 
stitution of the United States provides, that “the citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several states;”? but this clause cannot confer on 
the citizens of one state, higher privileges and immunities than 
in another, than the citizens of the latter themse!vss possess.— 
[t is not easy, therefore, to perceive how the citizens of the 
northern states can possess, or claim the privilege of carrying 
on discussions within the southern states, by the distribution of 
printed papers, which the citizens of the latter are forbidden to 
circulate by their own laws. 

Neither does it appear that the United States acquired, by 
the constitution, any power whatsoever over this subject, ex- 
cept a right to prohibit the impertation of slaves after a certain 
date. On the contrary, that instrument contains evidences 
that one object of the southern states in adopting it, was to se- 
cure to themselves a more perfect control over this interest, 
and cause it to be respected by the sister states. In the exer- 
cise of their reserved rights, and for the purpose of protecting 
this interest, and insuring the safety of their people, some of 
the states have passed Jaws prohibiting under heavy penalties, 
the printing or cireutation of papers like those in question, 
Within their respective territories. It has never been alleged 
that these laws are incompatible with the constitution and laws 
of the United States. Nor does it seem possible that they cau 
be so, because they relate to a subject over which the United 
States cannot rightfully assume any control under that const- 
tution, either by law or otherwise, If these principles be 
sound, it will follow that the state laws on this subject are 
within the scope of their jurisdiction; the supreme laws of the 
land, obligatory alike on all persons, whether private citizens, 
officers of the state, or functionaries of the general government. 

The constitution makes it the duty of the United States ‘to 
protect each of the states against invasion; and, on application 
to the legislature, or of the executive, (when the legislature 
cannot be convened), against domestic violence.”? There is 
no quarter whence domestic violence is so much to be appre- 
hended, in some states, as from the servile population, operated 
upon by mistaken or designing men. It is to obviate danger 
from this quarter that many of the state laws in relation to the 
circulation of incendiary papers have been enacted. Without 
claiming for the general goverument the power to pass laws 
prohibiting discussions of any sort, as a means of protecting 
states from domestic violence, it may safely be assumed, that 
the United States have no right, through their officers or de- 
partments, knowingly to be instrumental in producing, within 
the several states, the very mischief which the constitution 
eommands them to repress. It would be an extraordinary con- 
struction of the powers of the general government, to maintain 
that they are bound to afford the agency of their mats and post 
offices, to counteract the laws of states in the circulation of pa- 
pers calculated to produce domestic violence, when it would at 
the same time, be one of their most important constitutional 
duties to protect the states against the natural if not necessary 
consequences produced by that very agency. 

The position assumed by this department, is believed to have 
produced the effect of withholding its agency generally, in 
giving circulation to the obnoxious papers in the southern 
states. Whether it be necessary more effectually to prevent, 
by legislative enactments, the use of the mails, as a means of 
evading or violating the constitutional laws of the states in re- 
ference to this portion of their reserved rights, is a question 
which, it appears to the undersigned, may be submitted to con- 
gress, upon a statement of facts, and their own knowledge of 
the public necessities. 

The experience of the undersigned has confirmed his prior 
impressions, that the post office department requires reorgani- 
zation. The arrangement of the administrative branch of the 
department is particularly objectionable; but the organization 
of its financial branch is neither convenient or safe, and it may 
be doubted whether it be constitutional. 

It is not convenient, because it imposes on the postmaster 
general, whose administrative duties are sufficient for any one 
man, the responsibility of settling near fifty thousand accounts 
annually, and disbursing upwards of two millions of dollars. 

It is not safe, becanse the entire net revenne of the depart- 
ment, which now exceeds $2,000,000 annnally, is by law, put 
at the disposition of the postmaster general, subject to be paid 
over to his check, draft or order, without other safeguards than 
those he chooges to impose on himself. 


It is of doubtful constitutionality, because the constitution 
requires that “‘no money shall be drawn from the treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law;” thereby pre- 
supposing that the revenues of the government are first paid 
into the treasury; whereas, no part of the tax collected from 
the peuple in postages, amounting now to more than $3,000,000 
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annually, ever appears upon the treasury books; and it is all 
expended without appropriation. If so large a revenue may be 
properly ratsed and expeaded without going into the treasury, 
by one department of the government, it is not perceived why 
the other departments may not be authorised to sustain them- 
selves in a similar way; thus evading entirely the constitution- 
al provision. The more safe construction would seem to be, 
that all moneys collected by the government, whatever may be 
the mode, shall, in the legal acceptation of the phrase, be paid 
into the treasury, to be expended in conformity with appropria- 
tions made by congress. 

There would be nothing impracticable, or seriously ineconve- 
nient in the application of this principle to the revenues of the 
post Office department. To effect this object, it is not neces- 
sary that the moneys be collected and deposited in banks, or 
any Other designated place, or that the existing system of col- 
lection should be deranged. Almosta third of the gross reve- 
nue is absorbed in commissions to postmasters and the expenses 
of their offices. Upon settlement of the postmasters’ accounts, 
the sums thus expended may be carried to the debit and credit 
of the post office appropriation at the same time. The amounts 
received by Contractors from postmasters may be disposed of 
inasimilar way. The result would be, that although the trea- 
surer would have Open accounts only with the deposite banks 
of the post office, his books would exhibit the whole amount 
received from the people and expended by the government on 
account of the matl establishment. 

There is another feature in which the present organization of 
the post office department is defective and unsafe. It is believ- 
ed to be a sound principle, that public officers who have an 
agency in originating accounts, should have none in their set- 
tement. The warand navy departments are in general orga- 
nized upon this principle. In the orders, contracts and regula- 
tions, of the heads of those departments, or their ministerial 
subordinates, issued and made in conformity with law, accounts 
originate. The moneys are generally paid by another set of 
agents, but partially dependent on the heads of the depart- 
nents, and the accounts are finally settled by a third set, who 
are wholly independent of them. If, from any cause, an illegal 
expenditure be directed by the head of the department, itis the 
duty of the disbursing agent not to pay the money; and ii he 
does pay it, itis the duty of the auditors and comptrotiers to re- 
ject the item in the settlement of his account. But the post- 
master general practically unites these three functions in bis 
own person. He issues orders and makes contracts and regu- 
lations producing the expenditure of money, settles the ac- 
counts and pays the money. Although be is required to render 
a quarterly account to the treasury, to be setiled as other pub- 
lic accounts are, this requisition bas long ceased to constitute 
any practical check upon him, hor can it ever be otherwise 
under the existing system, 

Herewith is submitted a printed pamphlet, exhibiting the in- 
terior organization of the post office department as it now 
exists. The most important improvement required is to sepa- 
rate the settlement of accounts entirely from the post office de- 
partment, and vest itin an auditor appointed by the president 
with the advice and consent of the senate, Whose duties shall 
in general correspond with those assigned to the accountant 
under the present organization. 

The postmaster general would then be placed on a similar 
footigg with the other heads of departments. His power over 
the funds of the department should extend only to a superin- 
tendenee over the rendition of accounts, to prescribing the 
manner in which postmasters shall pay over their balances, to 
making drafts for the collection and transfer of post office funds, 
to issuing Warrants on the treasury for the purpose of paying 
balances reported to be due by the auditor, and making ad- 
vanees in special cases. The remaining portion of his duties 
would be those of a ministerial character, how performed upon 
his responsibility, modified by salutary restrictions upon his 
discretion. 

To enable him to exercise an effectual supervision over post- 
masters and coutractors, a third assistant should be given to 
the department These services have almost doubled since a 
second assistant was added, and have been recently extended, 
making them too onerous to be performed by two assistants, 
however distinguished tor their industry and devotion to the 
service. Moreover, these duties are constantly inereasing, 
and will be greatly enlarged by the extension of mail service 
which is anticipated within the coming year. If the United 
States were for this purpose divided into three divisions, and 
an assistant assigned to each, the stations would still be among 
the most laborious and responsible in the government. 


Three assistants, on the footing of anditors as to salaries, 
with eight clerks eaeh; a chief clerk on the footing of chief 
clerks in the other departments; twelve clesks for other miscel- 
laneous duties, including the dead letter service; an agent to 
superintend the post office building and property, and attend to 
purchase of stationery, furniture, &c.; a messenger, an assist- 
ant messenger, a laborer and two watchmen, would constitute 
a force with which the ministerial duties of the department 
could be performed with comfort, promptitnde and efficiency. 

The anditon’s office would be the most extensive and labori- 
ous accounting office in the government, meriting correspond- 
ing pravision in clerks and salaries. Like other auditors, he 
should have a chief clerk for general duties. The examination 
of postmasters’ accounts, amounting to about 42,000 annually, 
sending out etrurs and other attendant services, tconstitute a 
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severe duty, and requires eighteen clerks. The registration of | the late postmaster general. It may be said of him, as the head 
postmasters’ accounts, after examination, and keeping the | of this department, that the reason he had nota better fortune 
legers of the department, requires eight clerks. To keep the | was, that he was too good aman. In other positions, and un- 
pay books, see that postmasiers pay over their balances and der other circumstances, he would have been one of the greatest 
return the receipts, and prepare contractors’ accounts for set- | and most useful, as he was one of the best and most highly en- 
tlement, requires nine clerks. To collect balances from for- | dowed, of our public men. Having for more than twenty years 
mer postwasters and others, make out statements Of the ac-| been acquainted with Mr. Barry, and been honored with his 
counts, and superintend suits and prosecutions, requires at pre- | friendship; knowing his private worth, his love of country, and 
sent seven clerks. Over each of these considerable branches | bis disinteresteduess; and baving always had an abiding confi- 
of duty, there must be, as at present, a principal clerk, for | dence in bis integrity aud honor, it would be to the undersigned 
whom hberal provision should be made. Itis but just to the / a source of la-ting regret, if any thing said or done by him, in 


gentlemen employed in this arduous portion of the public ser- 
vice, to say, that their compensation, in general, compared 
with that given in other departments of the government, has 
hitherto been disproportioned to the labor required of them, 
and, as to married menu, inadequate to the support of their fa- 
milies, and the education of their children. ‘To complete the 
organization of that effice, there must be also a messenger and 
one assistant messenger, 

The proposed reorganization would somewhat reduce the 
number of persons employed in the business of the post office, 
by rendering useless the clerks now occupied in making out 
the postmaster general’s accounts for the treasury, as also the 
clerks employed in examining them in the fifth auditors office, 
if not also those in the cumptroller’s office, assigned to the 
same duty. 

The utility of requiring all the post office accounts to be re- 
ported to the comptroller, is not perceived. It would perhaps 
promote the ends of justice, and operate as a salutary check 
upon the auditor, if an appeal were allowed to the comptroller, 
at the instance of the claimant or postmaster general, should 
either, in any case, be dissatisfied with his decision. 

Ifthe businesa of the post office department were thus orga- 
nized, it might be required of the postmaster general to furnish 
to congress, annually, specific estimates, setting forth the sums 
expected to be required under each head of general account 
now appearing on the books, and any others that congress 
might require to be opened; and after obtaining an appropria- 
tion of the aggregate for the support of the post office establish- 
ment, not to exceed the current revenue, to render an account 
at the next session. of the amount expended for each purpose 
specified in his estimates. It would be a further improvement, 
if all allowances were prohibited, other than for services reu- 
dered in pursuance of some pre-existing law, contract or lawful 
regulation, and a small contingent appropriation were assigned 
to the postmaster general, like those made to the service of the 
other departinents to meet necessary expenditures, which can- 
not be foreseen or provided for by contract or regulation. 

Essential improvement might be made, as is believed, in 
some portions of the law regulating the details of duty assigued 
to the postmaster general, particularly as to the making of con- 
tracts. Additional precautions are necessary against irrespon- 
sible bidding, aud to prevent combinations injurious to the de- 
partment. If bidders were required in all cases, to furnish the 
names of responsible securities with their bids, who should be 
bound from the date of acceptance, it would prevent the bids 
of worthless men and mere speculators, which now produce 
great inconvenience to the department, and sometimes serious 
logs. And if, on the other hand, combinations to prevent com- 
peution were punishable by perpetual exclusion from the ser- 
vice of the department, it would, it is belreved, have an excel- 
lent effect on its interest, as well as on the character of its con- 
tractors, . 

Itis worthy of consideration, whether it would not be expe- 
dient to change the rates of letter postage, making them con- 
form to the national currency, in gradations of 5, 15, 20, 25 and 
30 cents. Such a provision would save almost half the labor 
now required in the examination of accounts in the department, 
and prevent numberless errors. [t would also much simplify 
the system, if the number of miles to which these rates should 
apply, were doubled at each increase of rate from the lowest to 
the highest. 

There have been so many changes in mail routes since their 
Original establishment, that it is now difficult, if pot Impracu- 
cable, to trace them from their origin in the law, through all 
mutations, down to their present condition, It would contri- 
bute greatly to the convenience of the department if they were 
all re-established in one act, with such alterations and addi- 
tions as the accommodation of the public may require, and the 
interest of the department admit. A portion of the surplus re- 
venue will be required to make improvements on existing 
routes; but, it is believed, the department can, without incon- 
venience, put into operation new routes, not exceeding in cost 
$300,000 a year, as soon as they can be established and the ne- 
Ccessary arrangements made. 

The aid of legislation is required to close, equitably, some of 
the old claims against the department. Various demands exist 
for services rendered by authority of the department, in a mea- 
sure sanctioned by usage, which, though to some extent just, 
eannot in the opinion of the undersigned, be adjusted and paid 
without the sanction of congress. It is hoped that power may 
be vested in the auditor, if one be created, with the sanction of 
the comptroller, to settle these claims upon principles of justice 
and equity; or, if this course be not deemed expedient, that 
congress will provide some other means for their speedy adjust- 
ment. 

The undersigned cannot close this communication without 


the administration of this department, should be understood as 
intended or calculated to depreciate his virtues, or cast a stain 
upon his memory. I have the honor to be, your obedient ser- 
vaut, AMOS KENDALL. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE AGENT TO NE- 
GOTIATE WITH THE RAIL ROAD COMPANIES. 

Post office department, October 31st, 1835. 
P. S. Loughborough, esq. 
Sir: (tis important for the business of the country and es- 
sential to the interests of the post office department, that.the 
public mails should be transported by the most speedy means 
of conveyance which modern improvements aflord. To give 
them the utmost practical degree of usefulness they should 
travel on allthe main routes by night and by day, stopping only 
atthe most important offices, and there only long enough to 
be exchanged, leaving it to the ordinary mails to supply other 
offices on the main as well as the diverging and less imporiant 
routes, 
By liberal arrangements with the rail road companies, these 
objects may, within a short period, be accomplished on the 
great line ruuning from Washington through Baltimore and 
Philadelphia to New York, and probably to Boston. 
That the railroad companies have an interest in carrying 
travellers through with all possible expedition, is abundantly 
evident to every man who has withessed the increase of travel 
Within the last few years, and contemplated its Causes. 

No people appreciate more highly economy in time than the 
people of the United States. 

In general, when they start on a journey they hurry to its 
end in the shortest possible time, withont regard to the dangers 
and discomforts which may await them in travelling. By ex- 
isting arrangements between Washington and the north, tra- 
vellers are obliged to stop in the large cities, where their tavern 
bills bear a large proportion to the entire expenses of trans- 
portation. Ifthey had the means of passing onward and sav- 
ing these heavy bills, as well as the time lost while incurring 
them, multitudes would travel who now are not able to afford 
it, and the receipts of the rail road companies would probably 
be doubled. 

The time now occupied in travelling from Washington to 
Baltimore is about two hours anda half. We are intormed 
that by the first of November, 1836, a rail road will be com- 
pleted from Philadetphia to Baltimore, upon which the mails 
may run through in five hours. Allowing one hour for chang- 
ing of mails, &e. in Baltimore, and the mail may then go 
through to Philadelphia from Washington in less than nine 
hours. When the continuons rail road communication through 
New Jersey shall be completed, it may run through to New 
York in six hours, which allowing an hour’s delay in Phila- 
delphia, will give a mail from Washington to New York in 
eighteen hours. If the means of conveyance through New 
Jersey shall remain as at present, it may be carried through 
in bineteen, or alt most twenty hours, Throngh Long Island 
sound, from New York to Providence, it may now be carried 
with much regularity in sixteen bours. and two hours anda 
half more will bring it to Boston by the Boston and Providence 
railroad. Allowing one hour’s delay in New York, and half 
an hour in Providence, and we have a mail carried from Wash- 
ington to Boston, a distance of 536 miles, in about forty hours, 

By a liberal arrangement with the several companies in poe- 
session of the means of communication upon that line, this 
object might now be accomplished in forty-two hours; and as 
soon as we have an uninterrupted chain of rail road between 
the principal cities, the time may be greatly reduced. 


Itis unquestionably the interest of the department to prefer 
contracting with those companies which can furnish uninter- 
rupted rail road transportation; for in that case the inconve- 
nience, irregularity and expense of shifting from one line to 
another, upon the change of weather and seasons, would be 
avoided. You are, therefore, requested to wait upon the pre- 
sident and other managers of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
company, and apprize them of the earnest desire of the depart- 
ment to make an arrangement with them for the transportation 
of the principal mail between Washington and Baltimore, on 
terms which shall be satisfactory to all parties, and promise to 
be permanent. You will press upon them the idea, which is 
undoubtedly justified by all reasoning and experience that their 
own interest is deeply involved in giving to the mails and tra- 
vellers,the promptest possible conveyance between the cities, 
and promise them that the stage lines run by contractors of the 
department, and terminating in the two cities, shall be made to 
connect with their lines of cars at the most convenient hours 
of departure. 

The specific propositions to be made by you, must be left 
very much to your diseretion, The following suggestion, how- 
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If the rail road company will agree to run a train of cars at 
such hours as may accommodate and expedite the mail, it is 
the desire of the department to impose as little responsibility 
upon them as possible. If they will enclose, ia a strong and 
substantial manner, a portion of their baggage car, or some 
other car to be devoted exclusively to the mails, the depart- 
ment will cause them to be placed in at one depot, and taken 
out at the other, without requiring any thing from the com- 
pany in the way of service or responsibility, but to haul it from 
the one to the other. In that event, it would be proposed that 
a strong lock should be placed on the apartment, to which only 
the postmasters at Washington and Baltimore should have keys, 
80 that the mail should not be accessible to any one between 
the two depots. 

Or, the department will furnish a strong fire-proof box or 
chest, so constructed that it may be readily transferred from a 
wagon to a car prepared for the purpose, into which the entire 
mails shall be put and locked up at one past office, not to be 
molested or opened between the two cities, which shall be 
delivered and received at the depots of the road without any 
service or responsibility on the part of the company, beyond 
the transportation from one depot to the other. Or, alike upon 
the rail road and the streets of the cities respectively, then the 
department will furnish an entire car, containing the mails to 
be delivered at one depot and received at the other, asking 
nothing of the company but to haul it from the one to the other. 

You wiil ascertain for what additional charge they will un- 
dertake themselves to transport this box or car between the 
post offices and their depots—pressing this arrangement as the 
one which would be most acceptable to the department. 

You will earnestly press upon them the immense importance 
to the entire business of the country, of having the mails on the 
main routes of which the road constitutes a part, travel by 
night as well as by day, as already suggested, and if they can- 
not be induced, withot a compensation which the department 
cannot afford to pay, to run a night line, then you are instruct- 
ed t» solicit from them for the department, the privilege of put- 
ting on the road a locomotive, for the sole purpose of carrying 
the mail with a suitable guard. 


It is believed that the importance of the object will induce 
the public spirited men who manage this concern, to permit 
the government, for a suitable consideration, to use their road 
for a purpose so useful to their fellow citizens, at hours when 
they may not think proper tu use it themselves. 


It is not deemed necessary to press upon them any supposed 
rights which the government may have to use rail roads owned 
by private companies for public purposes, allowing such com- 
pensation as may be fixed, in a way to be pointed out by con- 
gress. Yetit may be useful to call their attention to that point. 
The constitution confers on congress the power ‘‘to establish 
post offices and post roads.’’ So far as it respects roads, this 
delegation of power has been construed to mean that congress 
may designate the roads on which the mails shall be carried. 
Te this construction, the practice of the government has hither- 
to conformed. Congress have designated the roads on which 
mails shall be cariied, embracing state roads, county roads, 
township roads, streets of cities, and turnpike roads belonging 
to private companies. Penalties are prescribed by law for 
obstructing the mails upon these roads; and a preference is 
given to the horses and vehicles by which they are conveyed. 

None of those horses or vehicles can be stopped not even 
by the law process of the states for the debts of their owners, 
while actually employed in the conveyance of the mails. 


These laws are based upon the unquestionably sound prin- 
ciple that, when a power is clearly delegated by the constitu- 
tion to the general government, itis not within the constitu- 
tional rights of any state, or company, or individual, to prevent 
or obstruct its execution. 


Rail roads differ from turnpikes owned by private compa- 
nies only in the fact that in the former case the companies own 
the means of conveyance as well as the road. Butif establish- 
ed under the authority of congress as post roads, is it possible 
for those companies to prevent the carrying of the mail upon 
them! If they attempt to do so, either directly or by running 
their cars at inconvenient hours, or by asking an unreasonable 
price, may not the department fulfil the law and accomplish its 
object by placing locomotives upon the road for the purpose of 
conveying the mail, to which every thing else must give place? 
If it be not so, and if these rail road companies may refuse to 
carry the mails at the hours required in the execution of the 
laws, or may, by any means, direct or indirect prevent their 
transportation, then may they obstruct if not defeat one of the 
powers unquestionably delegated to congress. For it must be 
apparent to the most casual observer that, if the mails are 
driven from the rail roads and obliged to depend on stage or 
horse transportation on the main routes, they will soon cease 
to be of any considerable value, and this important aod useful 
branch of government will sink into contempt. 


You are not desired to assume the position indicated by this 
argument; but you may find it useful to present it for the con- 
sideration with all the grounds which occur to you in sup- 
port, taking care to assure the company that the department is 
anxiously desirous to avoid all such questions now and for- 
ever, by a permanent arrangement for the transportation of the 
mail which shall not be liable to any just exceptions, either on 
the part of the government or the company. In discussing the 
amount which ought to be allowed for the transportation of 





the mail, you will not forget to avail yourself of the fact that 
the great object of chartering the rai! road by the state was to 
cheapen transportation of ever kind, and that nothing has higher 
claims to that advantage than the mails of the United States, 
in which are involved the interest of millions. You will know 
how to amplify this argument; and all others which have been 
suggested. Nor will you forget to press the fact that, at the last 
session of congress, the committee on post offices and post 
roads in the house of representatives, by a unanimous vote, 
inserted a clause in the bill for reorganizing the post office es- 
tablishment, restricting the department to $75 per mile for rail 
road transportation of the mails; and represent that we cannot 
venture to exceed that limit to any great extent. You are re- 
quested to use the utmost frankness in your communications 
and discussions with the company; to make them sensible that 
the department desires nothing which is unreasonable; that it 
seeks only that which will promote the interest of the public 
and enhance the prosperity of our common country; and that, 
in seeking after these results, itis ready to contribute liberally, 
but not extravagantly, to the profitof a company which has 
done so much for facilitating the means of intercourse and trade 
between our associated communities. 

You will by no means consider yourself as restricted to the 
propositions Or arguments herein suggested; but you will pro- 
pose any other arrangement which intercourse with the compa- 
ny may suggest to you, subject to the ratification of the de- 
partment, and you will use such arguments as may occur, con- 
sistent with reasons and truth, to effect the object of your mis- 
sion. Having completed your business with the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road company, you will visit the president and other 
managers of the rail road from Philadelphia, through Wilming- 
ton to Baltimore, and by urging similar propositions and views, 
endeavor to form a prospective contract with them, subject to 
the approval of the department for the conveyance of the great 
mail on their road, when it shall be completed. No change oc- 
curs tO me as necessary in the propositions suggested; other 
than that the postmaster at Wilmington should have a key to 
the box or carin which the mail shall be transported, that he 
may there open it and exchange mails. 


If no satisfactory arrangement can be made with the mana- 
gers of this road, then you will inquire into the practicability 
of making an arrangement with the managers of the rail road 
said to be in progress to connect the road from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, with the city of Baltimore, when that road shall be 
completed. 


Having finished your inquiries and discussions on those 
routes, you will proceed to New Jersey, and open similar ne- 
goliations with the managers of the road from Philadelphia to 
Trenton, and through by New Brunswick to New York. It is 
thought a preference should be given to that over the Amboy 
route, because, in avoiding all steamboat or water transporta- 
tion, it is likely to afford a more regular and certain means of 
conveyance. For the sake of uniformity as well as safety, it 
is desirable that the same plan of sending the mails in a sepa- 
rate box or car should be here also adopted. [fa portion of the 
transportation be upon the turnpike from Trenton to New 
Brunswick, the mail box may be readily transferred from the 
rail road car to a carriage constructed to receive it, and at the 
end of the turnpike again transferred to the rail road car; so 
that the mail shall not be exposed or disturbed. At Trenton 
and New Brunswick the postmasters may have keys and ex- 
change mails. 

If no satisfactory arrangement can be made on this route, 
then you will confer with the managers of the Amboy road, and 
if practicable, make an arrangement with them. If these com- 
panies cannot be induced to run a night line, then you will as- 
certain for what compensation they will transport the great 
mail by day, and also for what they will carry a second mail be- 
tween the two cities. Butin all your negotiations with these 
companies, as well as those already adverted to, you are par- 
ticularly instructed to ascertain whether they will carry a mail 
by night, and on what terms, and what difference they will 
make between carrying the great mail by night and by day, and 
also what difference they will make for carrying a second or 
smnall mail in the same manner. 


Having finished your negotiations in New Jersey you will 
proceed to New York, and confer freely with the president and 
managers of the Boston and Providence rail road company, 
with a view to a contract with that company during steamboat 
navigation to carry from New York the entire eastern mail, 
distributed at Providence and Boston. Here also, let the same 
secure mode of conveyance be suggested. 


You are further instructed to inquire of each of the rail road 
companies with which you may confer, for what sum of money 
paid in hand, they will undertake to convey the mails once per 
day, and for what sum twice per day, at such hours as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the department during the 
continuance of their respective charters. You will apprize 
them that this inquiry is made with a view, if their terms be 
reasonable, to ask congress for an appropriation to purchase 
the freedom of their roads for the United States mails. Ifit be 
found impracticable or inconvenient for you to finish your ne- 
gotiations with any company on your outward trip, then you 
can put them in train, and complete them on your return, 

It is desirable that this service be concluded with all practi- 
cable expedition, vou will from time to time report progress. 

Very respectfully, AMOS KENDALL. 
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